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WESTERN EUROPE 








REGIONAL 


Governments Reduce Employment in Un- 
economic Coal Mines. A number of Euro- 
pean countries that have been subsi- 
dizing the coal industry began, in the 
late summer of 1966, to step up the 
phasing out of uneconomic mines. In 
Belgium, where the employment of miners 
has already been reduced from 146,000 
in 1958 to 73,000 in 1966, the Govern- 
ment announced that mines employing 10 
percent of the remaining work force 
will be closed in 1967. To offset the 
loss in jobs, a law was enacted, effec- 
tive August 26, 1966, to provide "“ex- 
ceptional aids" in the form of low-in- 
terest loans and tax incentives to en- 
courage industries to establish plants 
in the coal regions. In France, where 
the mines are state-owned, employment 
has not been reduced as_ sharply (from 
209,000 in 1961 to 191,800 in 1964); 
fairly stable production has been main- 
tained. through subsidies and control of 
imports. The French Government, how- 
ever, plans to reduce production by 12 
to 15 percent in 1970. In West Germany, 
where over 200,000 miners have been dis- 
missed in recent years, the Government 
recently announced a series of measures 
designed to aid the 50,000 additional 
miners expected to lose their jobs over 
the next few years. 

The three countries of Belgium, France, 
and West Germany are members of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 
In general, the methods used in these 
countries to help dismissed workers 
find other employment were developed by 
the ECSC. The methods are designed to 
cushion unfavorable effects of structural 
and technological changes on labor by 
(a) giving financial aid to workers who 
must adjust to the conditions and (b) 
encouraging the development of new in- 
dustry to replace closed mines and ab- 
sorb the unemployed. The costs of these 
measures are shared by the ECSC and the 
Governments concerned. 








The United Kingdom, which does not be- 
long to the ECSC, recently announced 
plans to close 160 of the 480 state- 
owned mines by 1971. An _ estimated 
80,000 miners and 13,000 administrative 
employees of the Coal Board will be 
dismissed. 

Coal output in all of these countries 
is being reduced because of the decline 
in the use of coal fordomestic purposes 
and the availability of cheaper and 
better American coal for industrial 
purposes. American coal has become 
very competitive in Europe mainly be- 
cause of greater productivity increases 
in U.S. mines. In the United States, 
output per man-day (15.2 tons in 1964) 
was at least six times greater than in 


Europe.--U.S. Embassies, Brussels, Bonn, 
and_ London. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Working Women Surveyed. Women are a 
significant part of the total labor force 


in Scandinavia. The following article 
summarizes a report on the occupational 
situation of women in Scandivanian coun- 
tries, with special reference to Norway. 
The full report was presented by Harriet 
Holter of the Institute for Social Re- 
search (Oslo) in the April 1966 issue 
of the International Labour Review. 


1. Labor Force Participation. In 
1960, women constituted 39.4 percent of 
the economically active population in 
Finland, 30.9 percent in Denmark, 29.7 
percent in Sweden, and 22.9 percent in 
Norway. (These census figures are not 
strictly comparable because of differ- 
ences in definition.) Young and unmar- 
ried women and those inurban areas were 
found to participate more extensively in 
occupational life than married women and 
women living in rural districts. In 
general, women's economic activity in- 
creased with their level of education, 
particularly when they were married. 
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Women with vocational or professional 
training were more often found in gainful 
employment than those without such train- 
ing. The survey showed, as might be ex- 
pected, that married women with many or 
small children were less likely to work 
outside the home than those with few or 
older children. Scandinavian women gen- 
erally preferred white-collar occupa- 
tions and have established aclear trend 
of moving from manual or factory jobs to 
clerical ones. An increasing proportion 
of the female white-collar employees have 
come from a "working class" background. 

The Swedish Government pursues an ac- 
tive policy to promote the participation 
of women in economic activity. Among 
political parties and other groups in 
Scandinavia, the current labor shortage 
has also stimulated interest in women as 
a valuable labor reserve. Schools and 
public news media are urging girls to 
obtain higher education and specialized 
training. Efforts are being made to im- 
prove vocational guidance activities and 
to create new job opportunities for women. 
Child-care institutions, often Govern- 
ment subsidized, of which Denmark had 
40,000 and Sweden 34,000 in 1963, are 
being expanded. In Norway and Sweden, 
women who are unemployed or underemployed 
or who are re-entering the job market 
after several years, may be granted fi- 
nancial support while training for new 
types of work. A study in Sweden in 1964 
revealed that more than half of the 
housewives interviewed would welcome 
work outside the home if they had the 
opportunity. Statisticians in Norway 
and Sweden predict that the number of 
married women accepting gainful employ- 
ment will increase greatly inthe coming 
years. 


2. Wages and Status. Wage equality 
has existed for some time in most pro- 
fessional and academic careers, as well 
as inthe civil services of the individual 
countries, both national and municipal. 
In private industry, many women occupy 
positions of lower status and pay than 
men, although sex differentials have 
been dropped from the wage schedules of 
collective agreements. In Norway, for 
example, female production workers in 
manufacturing earned (in 1960) about 20 
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percent less than men doing roughly the 
same work. Female white-collar employees 
in manufacturing(in 1961) earned between 
82 and 87 percent of the salaries of men 
in the same category; forwomen in trade 
and commerce, the percentage was between 


77 and 80 percent; in banks, women's 
wages averaged from 83 to 91 percent of 
those of their male colleagues in sub- 
stantially comparable positions, despite 
an equal pay clause in the collective 
agreement. The report pointed out that 
many women are in subordinate jobs because 
their skill level is lower than that of 
men, especially in manual work. 

In nonmanual work there were often 
great discrepancies between the skill 
or educational qualification of female 
employees and their positions as compared 
with male employees. For example, a 
survey of several large insurance com- 
panies in Oslo in 1962 showed that, while 
there were only minor differences in the 
formal and vocational education of male 
and female employees, 70 percent of the 
men were in responsible, well-paid po- 
sitions, compared with only 17 percent 
of the women. Yet, while 68 percent of 
the men expressed a desire for advance- 
ment, only 46 percent of the female 
employees did so. 


3. Education and Training. Girls in 
Scandinavia, as in many countries, are 
encouraged less than boys to seek gainful 
employment. Although they are receiving 
more general education than ever before 
and the proportion of female students 
at Scandinavian universities has in- 
creased, women still tend to stop their 
formal schooling at a lower level than 
men and are less inclined to take spe- 
cialized or vocational training. More- 
over, most women choose careers in tra- 
ditional fields such as teaching, social 
service, secretarial work, and nursing. 





4. Protective Legislation. Few spe- 
cial rights are granted to women by ex- 
isting Scandinavian labor legislation. 
Women members of labor unions generally 
feel that such protection would have the 
effect of making them second-grade em- 
ployees. However, the law prescribes 





rest periods for women in Denmark and 
Sweden, and limits nightwork in Finland 
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and Sweden. The law also prohibits 
certain kinds of hard or hazardous labor 
(e.g., underground) in all Scandinavian 
countries. Maternity benefits are 
granted throughout Scandinavia, and no 
female employees may be dismissed because 
of marriage or pregnancy. 


5. Union, Employer, and Government 
Attitudes. Scandinavian labor unions 
have championed women's rights for many 
years, and advances toward equal pay are 





due partly to union efforts. Employers 
have resisted the principle of equal pay 
for women but because of manpower needs, 
an increasing number of firms, especially 
in Sweden, have been arranging for women 
to work part time and placing them in 
new jobs, for example in the metal trades. 
The Governments of all Scandinavian coun- 
tries officially favor equality of the 
sexes in educational opportunity and 
employment.--International Labour _Re- 
view, April 1966. 














NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








INDIA 


Labor's Reaction to Devaluation. The 
devaluation of the rupee was one of the 
most significant events during the second 
quarter of 1966 for all of India. It 
was of great concern to Indian labor, 
which feared a sharp increase in con- 
sumer prices as a consequence. The de- 
cision to devalue the gold content of 
the Indian rupee by 36.5 percent on June 
6, 1966, was announced without warning; 
the reaction of Communist labor leaders 
was violent. "Down with the devaluated, 
bankrupt Government ,"' cried the Communist 
Trade Union Record, theorgan of the All 
India Trade Union Congress. Communists 
of all shadings have seized upon the de- 
valuation to direct an incessant drumfire 
of criticism at the Government. In 
general, responsible non-Communist trade 
unions have reluctantly accepted de- 
valuation as a fait accompli. 

The Government is aware that a steep 
rise in prices would endanger the bene- 
fits derived from devaluation, and it 
can be expected to attempt to hold the 
price line, and if necessary, use emer- 
gency powers. As one practical measure 
of controlling prices, the Government 
plans to establish cooperative stores 
throughout the country which would handle 
20 percent of all retail trade and es- 
tablish a basic competitive price level. 








As a first step, the Government opened 
a large, all-purpose "Super Bazaar." 
Labor leaders, united intheir concern 
over the effects of devaluation, have 
served notice that they will not share 
the responsibility, for devaluation with 
the Government, and will consider them- 
selves free to seek such wage gains as 
they consider necessary if prices in- 


crease.--U.S. Embassy, New Delhi. 
LEBANON 


Employment of Foreign Workers in Hotel 


Jobs Limited. Foreign workers may no 
longer be employed in hotel and restaurant 
jobs for more than 2 years, and during 
that time, Lebanese are tobe trained to 
replace them. These new work permit re- 
quirements were announced recently by 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs. 
Other regulations, in effect since Sep- 
tember 1965, require that foreign appli- 
cants for any type of work possess a 
Lebanese work permit, an employment con- 
tract, a certificate of occupational 
skill, and a police certificate of good 
conduct. (See LDA, Nov. 1965, pp. 7-8.) 

The new measures were prompted by de- 
mands from the hotel unions that for- 
eigners be replaced by Lebanese. The 
unions contend that the School for Hotel 
and Restaurant Administration at Dekwaneh 
trains a sufficient number of Lebanese 











to fill the growing needs of Lebanon's 
expanding hotel and restaurant industry. 
This school is part of an overall tech- 
nical training institute which was es- 














tablished, with U.S. assistance, to 
develop skilled workers and technicians 
for various industries.--U.S. Embassy, 
Beirut. 




















ALGERIA 





Preliminary Census Data on Population 








and Employment Released. As of April 1, 
1966, the population of Algeria totaled 
about 12 million, according to official 
census figures. The annual population 
increase of 3 percent is expected to 
bring the population to 16 million in 
10 years and to double the present pop- 
ulation in 25 years. 

These figures, which are provisional, 
are not comparable with the censuses of 
1954 (estimate, 9 million) and 1960 
(10.1 million) because (a) the previous 
censuses included a large number of for- 
eigners no longer living in Algeria; 
(b) households were canvassed more thor- 
oughly in the 1966 census than in 1954; 
and (c) with respect to the size of the 
population, the effect of direct and 
indirect losses from the war for inde- 
pendence cannot be gaged, although it 
is undoubtedly considerable. 

According to a Government official, 
only 2 million of the potentially em- 
ployable population of 5 million between 
the ages of 15 and 55 have any kind of 
work; and many of the employed work less 
than 50 days a year. He described 800,000 
as underemployed and concluded that 1.25 
million, or “only 25 percent of our 
active population, finds effective em- 
ployment." Of the estimated 700,000- 
800,000 persons engaged in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits, industry employed only 
130,000, of whom more than e-fourth 
were employees of the Ministry of Public 
Works. Government administration ac- 
counted for 250,000. Among the rural 
population of 7 million, only 1.2 to 1.3 
million were classified as working; of 
these, about 220,000 worked as much as 
200 to 250 days a year. 
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The net annual increase of those poten- 
tially employable is currently 70,000 
to 80,000 and is expected to reach 100,000 
a year by 1980. These figures indicate 
the number of jobs that will have to be 
created each year. Viewed against the 
number of persons employed in industry 
in April 1966, they highlight the em- 
ployment problems that Algeria faces. -- 


U.S. Embassy, Algiers. 


MOROCCO 


Population Control Commissions Cre- 
ated. A High Commission of Population 
was created and local population commis- 
sions were established in each province 
and prefecture by royal decree of August 
26, 1966. The commissions are "to elab- 
orate and to coordinate the policy a- 
dopted by the Government in the domain 
of demographic growth, to supervise its 
implementation, and tocontrol its exec- 
ution." Population pressure is a factor 
particularly in rural underemployment 
and urban employment. 

The High Commission is chaired by the 
Minister of Health and consists of rep- 
resentatives fromtheMinistries of Jus- 
tice, Foreign Affairs, Development, In- 
terior, Education, Finance, Agriculture, 
Public Works, Islamic Affairs, Labor, and 
Information. The Commission is empowered 
to prepare studies and compile the nec- 
essary documentation of a technical and 
scientific nature. 

The Governor is chairman of each of 
the local commissions, which consist of 
local representatives of the National 
Development Program and of the following 
Ministries: Education, Agriculture, La- 
bor, and Information.--U.S. Embassy, 
Rabat. 
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FAR EAST 








AUSTRALIA 


CCAC Award Raises Basic Wages. In 
July 1966, the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission (CCAC) awarded 
a wage increase largely on the basis of 
a rise in the cost of living. In this 
action, the Commission reverted to a 
longstanding policy before 1965 of relat- 
ing basic wage adjustments to changes 
in prices. (See LDA, May 1965, pp. 1-4.) 
The Commission had denied a similar ap- 
plication in 1965, holding that pay in- 
creases must be geared to the economy's 
capacity to pay and that the increase 
which was demanded would be inflationary. 

The 1966 award called fora weekly in- 
crease of A$2 (US$2.24), or about 6 per- 
cent, in the basic wages of adult male 
wage earners. An increase of A$1.50 
(US$1.68) a week for women maintained 
the previous 25-percent differential. 
The new basic weekly wage for each of 
the six State capitals (which amount 
generally applies throughout the State) 
ranged from A$31 (US$34.72) in Brisbane 
to A$33.50 (US$37.52) in Sydney; the 
average for the country as a whole was 
A$32.80 (US$36.74). 

In addition, pending a further deci- 
sion, the Commission ordered that workers 
whose weekly pay is at the basic wage 
level should receive an extra A$3.75 
(US$4.20) for "immediate relief." This 
provision was referred to in the press 
as establishing a minimum wage. 

The Commission's decision also revealed 
that amajority of its members are sympa- 
thetic tothe employers' view that future 
decisions should combine basic wages and 
"margins" (occupational differentials, 
such as those paid for skill or for em- 
ployment in jobs having unpleasant fea- 
tures), historically considered sepa- 
rately. However, it deferred a decision 





on the issue until the margins could be 
studied in greater detail. 

The basic wage increase, according to 
the Government, will add the equivalent 


of about US$300 million to the national 
wage bill, and some prices are expected 
to rise. The beneficial effect of the 
wage increase for the individual worker 
was expected to be offset in part not 
only by higher consumer prices but also 
by increased income taxes and social 
security contributions.--U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra. 


Technological Change Section Estab- 
lished in Labour Department. The De- 
partment of Labour and National Service 
has established a section to broaden the 
study by Government of the impact and 
implications of technological change. 
The new section will undertake studies 
of technological change and its effect 
on productivity and employment. This 
work is similar to that carried on in 
the United States by the Office of Pro- 
ductivity, Technology and Growth of the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Major studies completed, or in process 
before the new section was established, 
include surveys of the effects of the 
use of electronic computers upon employ- 
ment; the mechanization of sugarcane 
harvesting; technological changes in the 
printing industry; and developments in 
brick and gas works. 

The new section will extend these stud- 
ies to a wider range of industries and 
occupations and probe in greater depth 
the effects of change. New survey areas 
include the effects of automated machine 
tools on employment; the identification 
of new occupations arising from the in- 
troduction of modern industrial instru- 
mentation and control equipment; the 
progressive modernization of transport 
and materials handling systems; the 
growth of employment in service indus- 
tries; and changes taking place in the 
labor requirements of primary and sec- 


ondary industries.--Journal of Industry 
(Adelaide), June 1966. 























MALAYSIA 


Workers Encouraged to Migrate to Sabah. 
Under a new program to encourage workers 
to migrate to Sabah (part of Eastern 
Malaysia), theMalaysian Government will 
subsidize the transportation costs of 
workers recruited from Western (mainland) 
Malaysia. Such workers will receive 
wages 20 percent higher than pay for 
comparable work in Western Malaysia. 
In addition, after 2 years' employment, 
they will be offered the status of perma- 
nent residence and land for resettlement. 

Sabah, which is approximately 800 miles 
eastward by sea from themainland, needs 
workers at all skill levels. The main- 
land, which hasa rapidly expanding labor 
force, has a substantial number of un- 
employed and underemployed persons al- 
though it, too, suffers from shortages 
in some skill categories. 

The new program will be financed by a 
tax on Sabah employers. It will be ad- 
ministered, through migrant centers, by 
a Malaysian Migration Fund Board, chaired 
by aMalaysian Ministry of Labor official 
with a deputy from the Sabah Government. 
Representatives of Sabah employer and 
worker groups, as well as the Federal 
and Sabah Governments, will also serve 
on the Board. 

The Government estimates that, under 
the plan, about 1,000 workers: annually 
will go to Sabah, initially to rubber 
and other plantations. Recruitment will 
be handled by Sabah employers, who may 
use their own agents or the Malaysian 
Employment Service. The employers will 
be required to exhaust all possibilities 
of recruiting Malaysians before looking 
to other countries. Previous attempts 
to recruit workers fromWestern Malaysia 
have been largely unsuccessful, and em- 
ployers have brought in workers from 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, the Philippines, 


and Taiwan.--U.S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 





PHILIPPINES 


Social Security Benefits Raised and 
System Improved. Changes in social se- 
curity legislation and administrative 
regulations have increased benefits and 


employee coverage and extended educa- 
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tional loans to employees and their fam- 








ilies. In addition, steps are being 
taken to improve the administration of 
the system. 

The Philippine Congress enacted legis- 
lation providing for (a) an increase of 
approximately 60 percent in retirement 
benefits; (b) new monthly pensions for 
persons retired on total and permanent 
disability, whichwill double the benefit 
they formerly received in a_ lump sum; 
(c) a 25-percent increase in death and 
disability benefits for part-time and 
seasonal employees; and (d) an increase 
in the minimum daily sickness allowance 
from 1.5 to 2.5 pesos (US$0.38 to US$0.64) 
and in the maximum allowance from 7 to 8 
pesos (US$1.82 to US$2.05). 

Under present provisions, contribu- 
tions to the social security fund from 
both employees and employers will not 
be raised until January 1, 1972. Begin- 
ning on that date, monthly salary credits, 
on which contributions are based, will 
rise 0.5 percentage point every 5 years 
until January 1, 1987. 

‘To hasten administrative improvements, 
the ceiling on expenditures for adminis- 
tration was restored by the new legis- 
lation to 12 percent of total contri- 
butions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967. The limitation ‘is to be de- 
creased 0.5 percentage point each year 
thereafter until a 7-percent ceiling, 
contemplated under a reduction program 
begun in 1964, is established. The im- 
provements include additional decentral- 
ization to field offices as part of a 
speedup in processing benefit claims, 
stepped-up collection of contributions 
from delinquent employers, and efforts 
to compel employers of an estimated half 
million workers (out of 2million eligi- 
ble) tomake contributions to the system. 

An amended provision of the law permits 
employees of a foreign government or 
international agency tobe brought under 
the system, if joint agreements to that 
effect are concluded with the Philippine 
Government. Thus, Filipino employees of 
U.S. Government installations inthe is- 
lands (except those covered by the U.S. 
Civil Service System), as well as Fili- 
pinos employed onU.S. projects in Samoa 
and elsewhere, may become eligible for 
coverage. 
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Under a new regulation of the Social 


Security Commission, covered employees 
and their familfes will be eligible for 
educational loans. The loans are interest 
free (except for a service charge) and 
are repayable in12 monthly installments 
beginning 3 months after the loan is made. 

As another service to workers covered 
by the program, the Commission will ac- 
quire and develop land for resale at 
cost for farms and homes. Workers living 
near provincial and regional social se- 
curity offices are eligible purchasers. 
--U.S. Embassy, Manila, and Amendments 
to the Social Security Law. 








SINGAPORE 


Union Restrictions Added to Trade Union 
Law. Under amendments to the Trade Unions 
Ordinance (1941), unions will be prohib- 
ited from engaging in strikes unless 
the strikes are approved by the union 
membership through a_ secret vote. In 
addition, local union officials, whether 
elected or appointed, now must register 
with the Registrar of Trade Unions. They 





will be required to be citizens of 
Singapore and not to have been convicted 
of a crime. 

According to Government officials who 
supported the legislation, the amendments 
are not designed to hamper the unions 
or interfere with their right to strike, 
but are designed tomake the unions more 
democratic and rid them of undesirable 
elements. Underlying these aims, how- 
ever, is the Government's desire to re- 
duce labor unrest as part of its campaign 
to attract foreign capital and thereby 
assist in accelerating economic develop- 
ment. The Government has been concerned 
with the slow rate of economic develop- 
ment, as well as the failure to create 
enough jobs to take care of existing un- 
employment and prospective labor force 
growth. 

The unions, particularly the National 
Trade Union Congress (NTUC), which has 
connections with the relatively moderate 
People's Action Party (which controls 
the Government), protested the new amend- 
ments.--U.S. Embassy, Singapore, and 


Singapore Press. 











LATIN AMERICA 





CHILE 


Employment in Santiago Improved in the 
Year March 1965-66. The number of un- 


employed (excluding those looking for 
their first jobs) in theGreater Santiago 
Area declined from 5.0 percent in March 
1965 to 3.8 percent in March 1966, ac- 
cording to a report of the Economic In- 
stitute of the University of Chile. 
Total employment during this period rose 
from 781,300 to /808,100. The area had 
a total population of 2,474,500 in March 
1966. 

Blue-collar workers, about 45 percent 
of the total labor force, accounted for 
approximately two-thirds of the unem- 
ployed throughout the period. 

Employment in industrial manufactur- 
ing, the largest single employment sec- 














tor, rose from 227,000 (29.1 percent of 
total employment) in March 1965 toa 
high of 238,000 (29.9 percent) in Sep- 
tember 1965, but fell to 224,000 (27.7 
percent) by March 1966. Decreases in 
employment over the period were also 
registered in agriculture (declining 
from 8,200 to 7,100) and personal serv- 
ices (from 138,000 to 135,100). 
Employment in construction fluctuated 
widely over the period (40,000 in March 
1965, 47,500 in June, 41,600 in September, 
and 50,400 in December 1965), but by 
March 1966 it was at a high of 54,300, 
or 6.7 percent of total employment. 
Substantial increases in employment over 
the year ending in March 1966 were also 
recorded in commerce (a rise from 117,600 
to 122,600), Government and finance 
(67,900 to 71,100), unspecified services 
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(130,600 to 139,800), and mining (1,400 
to 3,300). 

While the unemployment rate in the 
area in March 1966 was at its lowest 
level since December 1963 (when the rate 
was 3.7 percent), the prospects for a 
continued low unemployment level were 
doubtful because of the Government's de- 
cision to reduce expenditures in the pub- 





lic sector, including construction, in 
an effort torestrain inflation, and the 
failure of the industrial sector to ab- 
sorb a larger percentage of the work 
force. The public services will have to 
continue to absorb increasing numbers of 
workers or allow labordrift into the less 
productive services.--Boletin Mensual 
(Bank of Chile), May 1966. 

















The economic situation of workers in 
Colombia in 1965 and the first half of 
1966 was characterized by accelerated 
price increases. and by somewhat more 
slowly rising wages. Wage increases 
frequently were won only after prolonged 
strikes or threats of strikes. The evi- 
dences of labor unrest were at least 
partial factors inthe passage of certain 
new decrees and Labor Code amendments. 
New entrants to the labor force continued 
to experience difficulties in finding 
jobs, and the Labor Ministry, in an ef- 
fort to assist workers, established a 
Bureau of Employment and Human Resources. 
The National Apprenticeship Service ex- 
panded its training activities to include 
programs for workers in agriculture and 
at the technical and administrative level 
in industry. 


Industrial Relations 


Colombia in 1965 experienced a consid- 
erable number of industrial disputes and 
strikes in the public sector, where the 
primary issue was wages. There were 
strikes by municipal employees, communi- 
cations workers, primary school teachers, 
judiciary employees, doctors, Bogotdé 
bus drivers, bank employees, dockworkers 
of the Colombian Port Authority, and the 
employees of several Ministries, includ- 
ing the Ministry of Labor. A number of 
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major strikes also took place in the 
private sector. Strikes lasting several 
months occurred at Croydon (U.S. Rubber), 
Reynolds Aluminum, two large textile 
mills (Everfit-Indulana), the country's 
second largest steel mill, two of the 
most important sugar mills, anda Colonm- 
bian rubber company (Cauchosol). The 
aggregate numner of employees in these 
establishments exceeded 10,000. The 
main issues, other than wages, were union 
and job security and participation of 
the union in management decisions re- 
lating to production standards and in- 
centive pay systems. 

In Colombia, the Government, through 
the Ministry of Labor, plays a direct 
and important role in labor relations. 
The Labor Code of 1950, as amended, gives 
the Ministry of Labor power to intervene 
in labor disputes as conciliator and 
arbiter. (See Labor Law and Practice in 
Colombia, BLS Report 217, 1962.) A union 
must be certified before it may function 
as a legal entity. The Ministry of Labor 
has access to the records and accounts 
of both business establishments and labor 
organizations, and must approve any 
suspension of business activity which 
involves the layoff of workers. The 
Ministry may declare a strike illegal 
for a number of reasons, and may also 
require that a strike which has lasted 
30 days be submitted to arbitration. 
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Strikes are usually declared illegal 
when they involve public services or 
have been called before all legal reme- 
dies have been exhausted. Under the 
Labor Code, employers may dismiss workers 
who have participated inan illegal 
strike, but this right is rarely exer- 
cised. Most unions, in fact, refuse to 
work after an illegal strike until the 
employer has agreed he will not take 
any reprisals against strike leaders. 


Labor Legislation 


Since mid-1965, three decrees relating 
to the industrial relations situation 
have been promulgated: Decree 3093 of 
November 25, 1965, was aimed at curbing 
strikes inthe civil service; Decree 939 
of April 20, 1966, amended the Labor Code 
provisions regarding the right to strike; 
and Decree 2351 of September 4, 1965, 
provided the most far-reaching amendments 
to the Labor Code in recent years. The 
amendments provide for an increase in 
severance pay at the termination of an 
employment contract, an increase in pay 
for Synday and holiday work, and the 
strengthening of union organizations in 
a number of ways. The changes are based 
on the recommendations of a High Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government in Jan- 
uary 1965 after the Confederation of 
Colombian Workers (CTC) and the Union of 
Colombian Workers (UTC) had agreed to 
call off a general strike. 

Initially the provisions; of Decree 
2351 were opposed strongly by employer 
organizations (the National Association 
of Industrialists and theSmall Industry 
Association), although most of these 
provisions had already been incorporated 
into collective bargaining agreements 
in industries where strong unions exist- 
ed. The controversial provisions con- 
cerned dismissal and holiday pay. Oppo- 
sition focused particularly on elimina- 
tion of the "reserve clause," under which 
employers could terminate an employment 
contract without cause by giving 45 days' 
notice of dismissal. The amended law 
requires that if just cause for dismissal 
does not exist, the employer must pay 
the worker an indemnity, which increases 
with each year of seniority. The amount 
due varies with the size of the business 


establishment; those with a capital in- 
vestment of less than 1 million pesos 
(1 peso=US$0.05467. in 1965) pay only 50 
percent of the indemnity, and those with 
more than 1 million but less than 3 mil- 
lion pesos pay 75 percent. 

The basic indemnity is 45days' wages; 
in addition, the worker must be paid 15 
days' wages for service of more than 1 
but less than 5 years, 20 days' wages 
for 5 but less than 10 years, and 30 
days' wages for l0 years and more. After 
10 years of service, a worker may seek 
reinstatement in his job through a labor 
court, rather than accept an indemnity. 

Reports, so far, from various sources 
on the operation of this decree suggest 
that, rather than increasing job securi- 
ty, the decree may be leading employers 
to introduce laborsaving machinery, to 
seek just cause for dismissing employees 
who have acquired substantial seniority, 
and in some cases, to decide to go out 
of business, in view of the high cost 
of dismissing a worker. Indemnities are 
payable in addition to severance pay of 
1 month's wages for each year of employ- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most controversial amend- 
ment in Decree 2351 is the "triple pay" 
provision for Sunday and holiday work. 
This provision requires the payment of 
double time on such days, “without prej- 
udice to ordinary wages to which the 
worker is entitled for having worked the 
entire week." Under Colombian law (which 
provides fora regular 48-hour workweek), 
6 days of work entitle a worker to 7 
days' wages. Thus, a worker who is en- 
ployed on a Sunday or a holiday, having 
worked the previous 6 days, must be paid 
the equivalent of 9 days' wages. Bogoté 
busdrivers struck for 5days in October 
1965 over a "triple pay" demand. 

Another amendment which the National 
Association of Industrialists called 
“arbitrary, confiscatory, and unconsti- 
tional" gave Labor Ministry officials 
authority to (a) order an employer, 
worker, or union official to appear be- 
fore them, (b) enter any place of busi- 
ness, union office, or meeting; and (c) 
demand any "pertinent" information, rec- 
ords, or accounts. 

Other provisions of Decree 2351 sig- 
nificantly: strengthen union security by 
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protecting labor union officers and rep- 
resentatives against dismissal; extend- 
ing dues checkoff to federations and 
confederations; giving workers the right 
to choose between striking or submitting 
their dispute toarbitration; protecting 
workers against strikebreaking; requir- 
ing nonunion employees to pay union dues; 
and extending the application of collec- 
tive contracts to all workers in a bar- 
gaining unit. 

Decree 3093 was issued on November 
25, 1965, when the leftist Federation 
of Government Employees (FENASINTRAP) 
threatened a national sympathy strike in 
support of the wage demands of ‘the em- 
ployees of the Ministries of Mines, Fi- 
nance, and Government. The decree em- 
powers officials of Government agencies 
to fire strikers and strip themof their 
civil service status. While the decree 
halted further strikes, the strike 
threats apparently succeeded, for by the 
year's end, almost all public employees 
had obtained salary increases averaging 
around 25 percent. 

Decree No. 939 of April 20, 1966, 
amended the Labor Code by providing that 
if a strike is prolonged beyond 30 days, 
a union may, by an absolute majority, 
elect to continue the strike or submit 
the dispute to arbitration. The decree 
also provides, however, that regardless 
of the decision reached by the workers 
involved, theMinistry of Labor may order 
that the dispute be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

This amendment is a modified form of 
compulsory arbitration. It gives the 
Ministry increased authority to intervene 
in strike situations and gives the union 
the right to exercise an option between 
striking orarbitration after as well as 
before the formal declaration ofa strike 
(Decree No. 2351). Decree 939 came as 
the result of a number of prolonged 
strikes in 1965. Organized labor sup- 
ported it, even though it restricts the 
right to strike, on the grounds that 
employers could use a long strike to 
break a union. Interestingly enough, 
the National Association of Industri- 
alists criticized it as an infringement 
of the right tostrike, but also pointed 
out that unions could choose unilaterally 
to settle or not, whereas the employers 
did not enjoy this right. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Labor Force. Recent estimates by ex- 
perts indicate that- the economically 
active population in 1964 was 5 million 
(almost athird of the population of 17.5 
million), and that it is growing at an 
annual rate of 3 percent. This may be 
compared with an average annual growth 
of 3.2 percent in the population as a 
whole and of 4.5 percent in the urban 
population. In a recent survey, the Ad- 
ministrative Planning Department (DAP) 
estimated that employment was distributed 
among the major industry groups in 1964 
as follows: 








Employment 
Per- 
Number cent 
All industries....... 5,145,000 100.0 
Agriculture and mining. 2,654,000 51.6 
Manufacturing..... a Sk a 810,000 15.7 
Factory......-+e+. --- 285,000 5.5 
Nonfactory........++- 525,000 10.2 
Construction........... 216,000 4.2 


Commerce, transport, 
and other services.. 1,465,000 28.5 


The economically active population en- 
gaged inagriculture and mining declined 
from about 55 percent of the total in 
1951, to 51.6 percent in 1964; this re- 
flected the shift in population from 
rural to urban areas in recent years. 


Unemployment and Underemployment. A 
total of 655,000 persons, or 11.3 per- 


cent of the economically active popula- 
tion, were considered to be unemployed 
in 1964. The problemof unemployment is 
probably one of the most difficult ones 
faced by the Colombian Government. A 
basic dilemma exists between the need 
for increased production and productiv- 
ity, which assumes an increasing degree 
of technological improvement, and the 
need for the creation of a large number 
of new jobs. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that Colombia's 
labor and social legislation, together 
with a relatively high degree of labor 
organization (approximately 50 percent 
of wage and salary earners) tends to 
favor capital-intensive rather than 
labor-intensive investment. Unemployment 
is also basically a structural problem, 




















in that the nonagricultural sector does 
not have the capacity to absorb the labor 
force growth of 3 percent a year plus 
an estimated 300,000 migrants who move 
each year from rural to urban areas. 


At the same time, the manufacturing 
sector has shown a decreasing capacity 
to absorb additional workers. According 
‘to an unpublished study by the National 
Association of Industrialists, the an- 
nual growth rate in factory employment 
was 4.5 percent between 1950 and 1963. 
Since 1963, however, there has’ been 
little growth in factory employment. 

A large number of persons find employ- 
ment as agricultural field hands, home- 
workers, street vendors, domestic ser- 
vants, etc. These part-time, and usually 
poorly paid workers, result inan under- 
estimation of the unemplc:red in Columbia. 

The unemployment problem was accentu- 
ated in 1965 by the fact that a tight 
foreign exchange situation forced many 
industries which import raw materials 
to cut back production and reduce per- 
sonnel. During the year, the Ministry 
of Labor received employer petitions to 
lay off approximately 33,000 workers for 
this reason alone. 

In its efforts to improve the unemploy- 
ment situation, the Government issued 
Decree 1666 onJune 30, 1966, authorizing 
the Ministry of Labor to establish a 
Bureau of Employment and Human Resources. 
Initial implementation has begun. One 
of the Colombian institutions working 
with theMinistry of Labor inthe employ- 
ment’ service project is the National 
Apprenticeship Service (SENA). About 
10,000 apprentices have been graduated 
Since SENA was established in 1958. It 
has 39 centers in almost every part of 
the country and new centers are going up 
constantly. Since 1964, the SENA has had 
a Human Resources Division concerned 
with statistics, vocational guidance, 
and placement. In 1966, it was going 
forward with plans to undertake the 
training of agricultural workers, techni- 
cians, and middle-level administrators. 
The SENA is supported by a 2-percent pay- 
roll tax applicable to all business 
enterprises with 10 permanent employees 
or more, or a capital investment of 
50,000 pesos or more. In 1965, it had 
a budget of 147 million pesos (over 
US$8 million). 





Wages and Supplements 


The general level of wages in Colombia, 
except for a few industries like petro- 
leum, where the earnings of workers and 
employees are in many cases more than 
double the average, is too low to pro- 
vide a broad enough base of domestic 
purchasing power for sustained economic 
progress. A relatively low level of 
technology, lack of skills in the labor 
force, a high degree of absenteeism, 
supplemental benefits, and other factors 
result in labor costs’ substantially 
higher than wage rates would indicate. 

Law 1 of 1963 set a national minimum 
wage for both agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural workers. The present minimum 
daily wage in agriculture is 9 pesos for 
all but banana plantation workers, who 
are guaranteed 10 pesos (during 1966 the 
value of the peso has fluctuated between 
15 and 18 pesos to US$1). The minimum 
wage for urban and industrial workers 
by geographic area and the capitaliza- 
tion of a business enterprise follows: 


Industrial enterprises 
capitalized at-- 





Less than More than 
Area 1/ 200 ,000 200 ,000 
as pesos pesos 
[In pesos ] 
Area 1: 
Per day....... 11.20 14.00 
Per month..... 336.00 420.00 
Area 2: 
Per day....... 10.50 12.60 
Per month..... 315.00 378.00 
Area 3: : 
Per day....... 9.80 11.20 
Per month..... 294 .00 336.00 





1/ Area _1--Departments and  inten- 
dencias of Antioquia, Atldntico Boyacé; 
Caldas Cauca (cities of Caloto, Corinto, 
Miranda, Puerto Tejada, Santander), 
Cundinamarca, Norte de Santander, San 
Andrés y Providencia, Santander, Tolima, 
Valle del Cauca. Area 2--Departments 
and intendencias of Bolfvar, Cérdoba, 
Chocéd, Cauca (remaining cities), Huila, 
La Guajira, Magdalena, Meta, Narifio. 


Area 3--Intendencias and comissarfas of 


Amazonas, Arauca, Caqueté, Putumayo, 
Vaupés, and Vichada. 


ll 








The minimum wage is applicable to 
workers over 16 years of age who work 
@ normal 8-hour day. Workers under 16 
working a legal 6-hour day are guaran- 
teed an hourly wage of 0.80 peso to 
1.15 pesos, depending on the capitali- 
zation factor alone. Apprentices mst 
be paid at least 50 percent of the legal 
minimum. 

Except for sectors in which labor is 
organized (e.g., manufacturing, plan- 
tation agriculture, air and rail trans- 
portation, and mining) and for skilled 
workers, actual wages are often at or 
below the legal minimum. A survey of 
agricultural wages by the National Ad- 
ministrative Department of Statistics 
(DANE) showed that, in 1965, the most 
frequent rates paid ranged from 9 to 12 
pesos a day. Averages for the manufac- 
turing sector are shown inthe table be- 
low. Firms of relatively greater capi- 
talization tend topay thehigher average 





salaries, which may account for the much 
higher wages and salaries in the paper 
and paper products, rubber products, and 
petroleum derivatives industries. 

In addition to cash wages, Colombian 
workers receive substantial supplemen- 
tary benefits. Certain benefits are re- 
quired by law to be paid toall workers. 
Others have been won by organized work- 
ers through collective bargaining. 

The kinds' of supplementary benefits 
required by law, and their cost to en- 
ployers, are shown in the tabulation on 
the following page. Benefits vary ac- 
cording to the amount of capital invest- 
ment, and in some cases are lower than 
the proportion of wages shown in the 
tabu lation; for example, legally required 
benefits for firms with a capitalization 
of less than 200,000 pesos are as low as 
22 percent of the wage bill. Generally 
speaking, benefits are paid only to per- 
manent workers. Only enterprises with 


Average Wages and Hours in Manufacturing Industries, 1965 

















Average monthly| Average hourly 
salary of wage of Average 
Industry white-collar blue-collar weekly 

emp loyees workers hours 

(pesos 1/) (pesos 1/) 
FSGS evecare eice weve vece ° : oe 1,586 3.17 52 
ag PERL SURES ER EE URE ER TULL 1,750 4.72 52 
a ee eS eee ee weeovecs 1,669 3.36 50 
WOME ccc cc rssisdeoccvervdvdbeses ot 1,596 3.84 49 
Shoes and clothing.............+. oe 1,162 2.65 48 
BOE. 2c ccc cc dicbse ccc cvovesvecsios 1,412 2.01 50 
es er ae a ebwedidiGet 1,442 3.13 48 
Paper and paper products........... 2,095 3.97 50 
PCEREIAG «0 0s cb div''n cicia cudevec vi’ soe 1,467 3.78 50 
Leather and leather products. seececs 1,390 3.01 49 
Rubber products.......seeecvesccees 2,176 4.40 48 
CORR OO1 6 sii oc UNE oa cave 1,700 3.05 50 
Petroleum derivatives.............. 3,683 6.89 56 
Nonferrous metals..........ceeceees 1,834 3.67 51 
Basic Metals. wiscicscccccciccscccvss 1,560 3.75 51 
Metal products except at ya. ye 1,635 3.28 50 
Nonelectric machinery........... ot 1,419 3.27 49 
Electric machinery and 

Te ee a Pe eee ree 1,826 3.57 50 

Transportation materials........... 1,402 3.52 52 
ee te ee Ee ee Teo 1,445 2.99 50 





1/ 1 peso=US$0 .05467. 
Source: 


Monthly survey of the National Administrative Department of Statistics, 


published in the Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 
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capital in excess of 800,000 pesos are 
required to pay a retirement annuity 
(75 percent of wages for workers age 
55 who have 20 years' service). 


Benefits as per- 
cent of wages in 

firms with capital 
investment of-- 








Under 800 ,000 

Legally required 800,000 pesos or 
benefits pesos more 

All required benefits. 33.8 40.3 

Severance p@y....-eeee 8.3 8.3 

Retirement.......eeses -- 1/ 6.5 

Vacations (15 days)... 5.0 5.0 


Length- of - service 
premium (1 month).... 8.3 
Social security: 
Maternity and sickness 4 
Workmen's compensation 2. 
Family allowance...... 4 
SENA 2/2. ccccccccccces 2 


NEFN SS fo +) 
CoOn Oo w 


1/ Estimated average. 
2/ National Apprenticeship Service. 


Other benefits required by law include 
pay for 18 civil and religious holidays, 
group life insurance, burial costs, 
education for the children of employees, 
and clothing allowances. The cost of 
such benefits adds another 5 to 10 per- 
cent to labor costs. 

Benefits obtained through collective 
bargaining beyond those legally required 
increase labor costs by another 10 to 20 
percent. Such benefits usually cover 
additional vacation periods, improved 
educational and medical benefits, time 
off forunion activities, commissary and 
cafeteria services, and transportation 
to and from work. The General Electric 
Co. of Colombia recently published a 
breakdown of its labor costs which showed 
that supplementary benefits represented 
67 percent of its wage bill. Other com- 
panies claim that an even greater pro- 
portion goes to wage supplements. 








1l/ The index covers food, housing, 


clothing, and miscellaneous items. 





Wage-Price Developments 


The cost of living 1/ in seven prin- 
cipal cities in Colombia in 1965 rose 
12.6 percent for blue-collar workers and 
13.4 percent for white-collar employees, 
as shown in the following tabulation: 


Cost-of-living index 
[July 1954-June 1955=100] 





Percent 
Jan. Dec. increase 
1965 1965 in 1965 
White-collar 
emp loyees: 
1963...6.--- 192.3 242.2 26.0 
1964........ 245.7 264 .8 7.8 
1965....+++- 267.9 303.9 13.4 
Blue-collar 
workers: 
1963....eee6 194.2 252.8 30.2 
1964........ 256.5 274 .4 7.0 
1965.....++- 278.6 313.6 12.6 


Negotiated wage increases in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy during 1965 
averaged 15 percent, so that real wages 
of organized workers (an estimated 50 
percent of the total) remained more or 
less at the same level. Most Government 
workers received increases averaging 
around 25 percent, and so made some 
economic advance during the year. . How- 
ever, their. salary level had not been 
adjusted for several years and was con- 
siderably below the industry level. 

During the first 5 months of 1966, the 
consumer price index (July 1954-June 
1955=100) rose to 331.5 for white-collar 
employees and 344.0 for blue-collar 
workers, an increase of 9.8 percent and 
9.6 percent, respectively. Despite the 
Government's assurances that expected 
good harvests of basic crops would cause 
the index to level off, organized labor, 
at mass meetings throughout the country 
on June 24, 1966, protested the rise in 
living costs and demanded more effective 
price controls to prevent hoarding and 
speculation. Government predictions 
were borne out, however, as_ the index 
for the month of June showed a decline 


of 0.5 percent.--U.S. Embassy , Bogo ° 











LABOR STATISTICS ON GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC PLUS WEST BERLIN) * 


Explanatory Note 


The Federal Statistical Office (Statis- 
tisches Bundesamt) has prime responsi- 
bility for the collection and analysis of 
most national statistics of Germany. It 
serves as a collection agency for the var- 
ious Government Ministries, which retain 
responsibility for determining the con- 
tent of the statistical studies requested 
of the Office. A primary role inthe col- 
lection and processing of national sta- 
tistics is assigned tothe Land (roughly 
comparable politically to State in the 
United States) statistical offices. 

The Federal Statistical Office issues 
(a) summary publications containing 
data on several or all fields of work, 
and (b) "subject-matter series" publi- 
cations containing data from individual 
fields. 1/ The major summary publi- 
cations are Statistisches Jahrbuch 
[Statistical Yearbook]; Handbook of 
Statistics, issued every 3 years, in 
German, English, and French; and Wirt- 
schaft und Statistik [Economics and 
Statistics], a monthly publication con- 
taining articles on basic methodological 
questions, 2/ comments onthe results of 
new and important current statistics, 
and statistical tables. Summary labor 
statistics are also published by the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
[ Bundesminister fiir Arbeit und Sozialord- 
nung] in themonthly Arbeits-und Sozial- 
statistische Mitteilungen [Labor and 
Social Statistics Information]. Among 
the Subject-Matter Series publications 
containing labor statistics are: 

--Subject-Matter Series A: Bevolkerung 




















cation series 6, "retail prices and con- 
sumer price indexes," series 11, 'stand- 
ard wages and salaries," series 13, 
"family budget inquiries," and series 15, 
“earnings of employees in industry and 
commerce.'' 


Labor Force. A quarterly labor force 
sample survey of households, the Micro- 
census, is the major source of compre- 
hensive labor force statistics, other 
than the decennial population census 
(tables 1-4). The survey, first taken 
in October 1957, generally is conducted 
in January, April, July, and October. 3/ 
A full 1-percent sample of households 
(about 180,000 households) is used for 





one of the quarterly surveys (October 
of 1957-62, April of 1963-64, and May 
of 1965). The other three quarterly 


surveys use an 0.l-percent sample. The 
survey based on a l-percent sample is 
the basic survey (tables 2-4); the sur- 
veys based on 0.l-percent samples are 
used, primarily, to indicate seasonal 
variations. The annual average estimates 
of the total labor force and of employ- 
ment by industry and class of worker, 
shown in table 1, are based primarily 
on the Microcensus. However, the unem- 





*See Labor Developments Abroad, June 
1964, for an earlier compilation of 
statistics for the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

1/ For a summary of the German statis- 
tical organization anda catalog of 
statistical series, published in English, 
see Survey of German Federal Statistics, 











und Kultur [Population and Culture], 
publication series 6, "activities in the 
economy." 

--Subject-Matter Series D: Industrie 
und Handwerk [ Industry and Handicrafts], 
publication series 1, "employment and 
turnover." 

--Subject-Matter Series M: Preise, 
Lohne, Wirtschaftsrechnungen [ Prices, 
Wages, Family Budget Inquiries], publi- 
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Position Mid-1962 (Wiesbaden, Federal 
Statistical Office, 1963). 
2/ At irregular intervals, articles 


from Wirtschaft und Statistik covering 
basic methodological questions are pub- 
lished in English by the Federal Statis- 
tical Office ina series of reports 
called Studies on Statistics. 

survey was con- 
con- 








3/ Only the October 
ducted in 1960 and no survey was 
ducted in January 1961. 
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ployment figures used in conjunction 
with the annual average labor force 
estimates are the average annual number 
of registered unemployed persons, rather 
than the number unemployed as measured 
by the Microcensus. 

The Microcensus is designed to pro- 
vide information on the labor force 
characteristics of all persons 12 years 
of age and over. The information is 
obtained by personal interview and re- 
lates to a specific calendar week. 
Households inthe 0.1l-percent sample re- 
main in the sample for 1 year. One- 
third of the households inthe 1-percent 
sample are replaced annually. Results 
of the l-percent sample survey are in- 
flated by simple expansion to represent 
the entire population; nonresponses are 
replaced by means of random’ substitution. 
Results of the 0.1-percent sample surveys 
are inflated by adaptation to the basic 
configuration of the preceding 1-percent 
sample survey. 

The labor force is composed of those 
persons who, during the reference week, 
were employed or unemployed. Employed 
persons comprise (a) all those, includ- 
ing unpaid family workers, who worked 
as much as 1 hour during the survey 
week, and (b) all those who had jobs or 
businesses at which they had previously 
worked, but from which they were tempo- 
rarily absent during the survey week 
because of illness orinjury, industrial 
dispute, vacation or other leave of ab- 
sence, or temporary disorganization of 
work for reasons such as bad weather or 
technical breakdown. Employed persons 
are classified as self-employed, unpaid 
family, or wage and salary workers, and 
by industry and occupation according to 
the primary job held, or in which they 
worked the most hours during the survey 
week. Unemployed persons comprise all 
those not at work in the survey week 
who state they are unemployed or that 
they are looking for work. 





Unemployed and Job Vacancies. Table 
5 contains data onthe number of persons 
who are registered as unemployed at the 
public employment exchanges as of the 
last day of each month, and the number 
of job vacancies registered by employers 
with the employment exchanges that are 





unfilled as of the last day of each month. 
Persons 14 years of age and over with- 
out a job or employed for less than 24 
hours a week are registered as unemployed 
if they are available forwork, not ill, 
and seeking paid employment of 24 hours 
a week or more. Registration is not 
compulsory, but it is an essential con- 
dition for receiving unemployment bene- 
fits. The statistics cover persons 
registering for the first time in the 
second half of the month and those who 
renew their registration 10 days before 
the closing date for tabulation of the 
statistics. Beginning with December 
1959, persons in the construction in- 
dustry who receive insurance benefits, 
known as "bad weather money" when unable 
to work (payable during the period of 
November 1 to March 31), are excluded 
from the unemployment count. The un- 
employment rate is computed by the Min- 
istry of Labor and Social Welfare by 
dividing the registered unemployed by 
the estimated total number of wage and 
salary workers (employed plus  unem- 
ployed). The Ministry's estimates of 
total wage and salary worker employment 
are based upon notifications which em- 
ployers are required to submit to the 
employment exchanges showing all job 
hires and terminations. The Ministry 
has not made such’ estimates since 
December 1963. Current unemployment 
rate figures are therefore computed 
using 1963 estimates of the number of 
wage and salary workers. 

The employment exchanges register as 
a@ job vacancy any request from an em- 
ployer for a worker to be supplied for 
a term of “indefinite employment" (a 
full-time job which will last for more 
than a week, or a regular (continuous) 
part-time job, regardless of the number 
of weekly hours). In tabulating the 
statistics, theMinistry includes regis- 
tered vacancies available for filling 
currently or within the next 3 months, but 
excludes vacancies known not to be avail- 
able for filling within that period. Enm- 
ployers are contacted monthly when the 
statistics are tabulated, to check wheth- 
er reported vacancies are still open. 





The data on employ- 
(table 6) re- 


Foreign Workers. 
ment of foreign workers 
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late to all foreigners in possession of 
work permits, including seasonal and 
frontier workers. The figures exclude 
an estimated 70,000 "displaced persons" 
who have been assimilated to German 
nationals. 


Hours and Earnings. The hours and 
earnings figures in tables 7-10 are 
based on payroll data furnished quarterly 
by a sample of establishments. Pre- 
viously conducted in February, May, 
August, and November, the quarterly sur- 
vey was changed at the beginning of 1964 
to-the months of January, April, July, 
and October in order to dovetail with 
procedures in the other member countries 
of the European Economic Community. An 
improved method of selecting establish- 
ments for the sample was also/| introduced 
at that time. Beginning April 1964, 
therefore, data arenot fully comparable 
with preceding periods. 4/ Sample size 
varies by industry--all mining estab- 
lishments are covered; about 25 percent 
of the wage workers in manufacturing 
establishments with 10 workers or more; 
and about 10 percent of all wage workers 
in building and construction establish- 
ments with 5 workers or more. 

The establishment survey covers wage 
and salary workers employed on a full- 
time basis at the reporting establish- 
ment throughout the report period. 
Apprentices and managerial employees 
with full authority for the supervision 
of workers are excluded. The conceptual 
distinction between wage workers and 
salary workers is made in accordance 
with the approach followed for social 
security purposes. Wage workers, which 
include foremen, are employed persons 
liable to be insured inthe workers' old- 
age insurance funds. Salary workers 
are those who are required:-to be insured 
in the employees' old-age insurance 
funds, or would be so required if their 
earnings did not exceed the limit for 
application of compulsory insurance 
provisions or if they were not exempt 





from insurance due to special regu- 
lations. 
Hours worked refer to the hours 


actually worked, including overtime. 
Briéf interruptions of work are appar- 
ently included as hours worked, but 
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general breaks, such as the lunch hour, 
are excluded. Paid hours are hours 
worked plus hours paid for but not 
worked, such as for holidays, paid 
vacations, paid breaks in work, and 
paid \deadtime for business and personal 
reasons (meetings or celebrations of 
staff, medical consultations, family 
reunions, etc.). Gross earnings include 
all remuneration, such as family allow- 
ances paid directly by employers in 
addition to allowances fixed by law (the 
latter being excluded); overtime, holi- 
day, and vacation pay; the value of 
free board and lodging; and bonuses and 
premiums paid regularly at monthly or 
more frequent intervals. Average hours 
are obtained by dividing total hours 
worked (or paid) during the _ reference 
period by the number of persons at work 
(or receiving pay). Average hourly 
earnings are obtained by dividing total 
remuneration by the number.of paid hours. 
Industry and annual averages are weighted 
by employment during the period of ref- 
erence. Employment weights, based on 
the sampling fractions, areused to com- 
bine the different industries into 
overall averages. 





Output per Man-Hour Worked. The in- 
dexes of output per man-hour worked by 
all employed persons and by wage workers 
(table 11) are obtained by dividing the 
lindexes of industrial net production by 
indexes of hours worked. Generally, the 
indexes relate to establishments employ- 
ing 10 workers or more and encompass 
about 98 percent of all workers in mining 
and manufacturing. All employed persons 
include self-employed persons, wage and 
salary workers, and apprentices. Since 
1962, unpaid family workers have been 
included, provided they worked at least 





one-third of the normal working hours 
in the establishment. Homeworkers are 
excluded. 


Consumer Price Index. Three consumer 
price indexes are prepared monthly by 





4/ See "Reform of the Quarterly Sta- 
tistics of Earnings in Industry and 
Commerce,"' Wirtschaft und Statistik 
(Wiesbaden, Statistiches undesamt), 
December 1964, pp. 712-715. 
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the Federal Statistical Office. Weights 
for all the indexes (1962=100) were de- 
rived from a 1962 family budget survey 
conducted witha sample of 50,000 house- 
holds (0.3 percent of all households). 
Two of the consumer price indexes relate, 
respectively, to households headed by 
recipients of pensions and welfare bene- 
fits, and to a 7 year-old child living 
in a private household and cared for by 
the mother or free of charge by another 
person. The third index, for households 
of urban wage and salary workers (table 
12), reflects changes in the cost of 
living for a four-person family (in- 
cluding two children) having a cost-of- 
living expenditure of 750 deutsche marks 
(US$187.50) a month in 1962. About 
440 commodities and services are priced 
each month for computation of the index. 

In table 12, the consumer price index 
is shown according to botha "new classi- 
fication system" and the "old classi- 
fication system." When 1962 weights were 
introduced into the consumer price index, 
replacing weights based ona 1958 budget 
survey, the Federal Statistical Office 
adopted anew item classification system 
to be used forall Government statistics 
on private consumption. However, since 
the price indexes published prior to 
1962 could not be regrouped according 
to the new classification system, price 
indexes are also still published accord- 
ing to the old item classification 
system and linked with the previous in- 
dexes based on 1958 weights. 


Family Income and Expenditure. The 
Federal Statistical Office conducts 
continuous family budget surveys among 
sample households of the following types: 
(1) two-person households of recipients 
of pensions and welfare benefits; (2) 
four-person households of wage and salary 
workers of medium income; and (3) four- 
person households of salary workers (in- 
cluding civil servants) of higher in- 








come. Table 13 presents 1964-65 income 
5/ Gross monthly household income 
for the surveyed families actually 


averaged more than the stated upper 
limits for both medium and higher in- 
come households. 

6/ Ibid. 











and expenditure data for wage and salary 
worker households of medium income and 
comparable 1965 data for households with 
higher income. Survey’ methodology, 
which had been held comparable over a 
period of many years, was changed in 
1965, primarily in order to introduce 
various improvements in the classifi- 
cation of income and expenditure items. 
The data for 1964 in table 13 have been 
adjusted to comparability. with the 
1965 data. 

The survey of four-person wage and 
salary worker households of medium in- 
come relates to urban (20,000 or more 
population) households consisting of a 
married couple with two dependent chil- 
dren, at least one of whom is under age 
15, and in which the head of the house- 
hold is the sole regular income earner, 
is employed as a wage or salary worker, 
and earns a "middle income" from work. 
The survey of households with higher 
income relates to salary worker house- 
holds with similar characteristics ex- 
cept for the income criteria. 

The 1965 survey results for medium- 
income households are based on a total 
of 4,380 monthly household account books, 
or an average of 365 accounts a month, 
submitted by a total of 510 different 


households, 200 of which were in the 
survey for all 12 months and the re- 
mainder for shorter periods. In about 


half of the households, the head was a 
wage earner and inthe other half a 
salary worker. The average age of the 
household head was 39 years; of the 
spouse, 36 years; and of the children, 
9 years. The majority of the households 
lived in rented dwellings; only 12 per- 
cent owned the house or apartment in 
which they lived. Gross monthly house- 
hold income should range between deutsche 
mark 750 and 1,100 (US$187.50-US$275) 
for this income classification. 5/ 

The data for households with higher 
income are based on an average of 367 
monthly account books submitted by 538 
different households in which the house- 
hold head earned at least 1,400 deutsche 
marks (US$350) monthly from work. Gross 
monthly household income should range 
between deutsche mark 1,600 and 2,000 
(US$400-US$500) in the "higher income" 
classification. 6/ 
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[Annual estimates. Thousands of persons] 


Table 1. Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). Employment Status of the 
Labor Force, Class of Worker, and Major Industry Group, 1957 and 1962-65 



























































Employment status, class of worker, 1957 1962 1963 1964 1965 
and major industry group 
Labor force 1/........... Cocccccccccees 26 ,094 26 , 937 27,066 27,148 27,300 
MUMS oso 6 vin ess ccc s 4 c0ns seas ce Peers 25,335 26,783 26 ,880 26,979 27,153 
Self-employed workersS.........2eseeeeeeee 3,288 3,203 3,156 3,089 3,027 
Unpaid family workers......-+eseseeeeeeees 2,848 2,527 2,421 2,343 2,285 
Wage and salary workers........--seeseeee 19,199 21,053 21,303 21,547 21,841 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing....... Le 4,105 3,383 3,230 3,084 2,966 
Self-employed workers.......... b oyeecaseieck ied 1,213 1,066 1,041 1,001 961 
Unpaid family workers.........eseeeeeeees 2,219 1,857 1,744 1,692 1,635 
Wage and salary workers........... Scotties 673 460 445 391 370 
Production industries 2/............ ceeeeees 11,945 12,916 12,969 13,022 13,218 
Self-employed workers........ ovesonecvede 825 758 748 742 743 
Unpaid family workers...........eeeeeeees 232 215 213 215 216 
Wage and salary workers.........+eceeeees 10,888 11,943 12,008 12,065 12,259 
Trade and commerce 3/......-.2eeeeeeeeeeres 4,199 4,639 4,729 4,752 4,778 
Self-employed workers........-seeeeeeeees 692 800 792 766 752 
Unpaid family workers............. ssid oe 235 273 279 257 254 
Wage and salary workers..... vin on wip: sre ae 3,272 3,566 3,658 3,729 3,772 
Bawa sd. 6 H6G COCs eit slo Roth o:0'6S ide Sars 5,086 5,845 5,952 6,121 6,191 
Self-employed workerS.......-+.eeeeeeeees 558 579 575 580 571 
Unpaid family workers.........-.eeeeeeeee 162 182 185 179 180 
Wage and salary workers..........+.++ee+- 4,366 5,084 5,192 5,362 5,440 
Registered unemployed.........eeeseccecereees 759 154 186 169 147 
Percent of labor force.............esees- 2.9 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.5 
1/ Includes the Armed Forces. 3/ Trade; transportation and communication; and 
2/ Electric, gas, andwaterutilities; mining; manu- finance and insurance. 
facturing; and construction. Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1966 (Wiesbaden, 
Statistisches Bundesamt), p. 148. 
‘Table 2. Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). Employment Status of the Labor Force, 
Class of Worker, and Major Industry Group, April 1964 and May 1965 
[Labor force survey. Thousands of persons] 
Employment status, class of worker, April May 2-8, 1965 
and major industry group 19-25, Both Male Female 
1964 sexes 
MA REI CAM ike 5 55'45.6.05'60. 5404 Ebb Karce-a ba see ek ae ee ue 26,935 27,157 17,298 9,859 
er na, aie Perk ere re ee 448 471 471 -- 
Civ Mien: Labor: EOre v isp 6:6inss base's AR bp WERKE 00 0 8 26,487 26 , 686 16,827 9,859 
Employed......... bsvnie Beatie tw hoik4 siete RateieGish & CNR AMAR e's so 26,390 26,629 16,796 9,834 
Class of worker: 
PERRO TEENEW occ vc SN ese psoccces sewesecucee seam 3,094 3,089 2,453 636 
Unpahd Dahiya Gee sisi eRe 8 IRI eG cee 2,286 2,238 370 1,868 
Wage and salary. WOEkerss. «.. 40/0605 s os csicc gc ce secieieic cece 21,011 21,303 13,972 7,330 
EE EN, wn vaio o's dp dnxanena ie i kai a 1,308 1,344 1,160 “184 
PIE SECO so in c's bce CCR NSS Case pcke'e cee see 6,846 7,007 3,522 3,486 
i Pee nr ne ee 2 en en ee 12,857 12,952 9,291 3,661 
Major industry group: 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing...........seseeeeee 3,042 2,965 1,375 1,591 
Production industries 1/...... cc cccccsccccccccsccsecce 12,889 13,018 9,779 3,239 
Trade and commerce 2/........ baie biee Ge ak Caw aleaidice «0.06 4,699 4,754 2,785 1,969 
Services........ a a is Gl al eS 5,760 5,893 2,857 3,035 
Unen haya o.c5 +.< 05.0:6-ebiise msiddn wawy.d ocainns v9 ae ee eT ee 97 57 31 25 
Percent of civilian labor. force. «o.oo. + +.0000s ebsiecjl ose 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.3 
1/ Electric, gas, andwater utilities; mining; manu- Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


facturing; and construction. 
2/ Trade; transportation and 
finance and insurance. 


communication; and 





may not equal totals. 


Source: Arbeits-und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Bonn, Der Bundesminister flr Arbeit und Sozialordnung), 


May 1966, p. 116. 


























Table 3. Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). Labor Force Participation 
Rates, by Age, Sex, and Marital Status, May 1965 
[Labor force survey] 
65 Female 
Age group = Male Widowed 
300 Total Single Married and 
153 divorced 
gpd Labor force 1/ (thousands) 
,841 ALL age groupS....seeseseccceseccevces 27,157 17,298 9.859 3,779 4.916 1,164 
966 12 years and over.........e0. ocedgeer cvccciens 27,157 17,298 9,859 3,779 4,916 1,164 
961 ON Cee Pee eh ee REOES Ci ae 70 * 36 34 -- -- 
os tS petite O00 overs a scl. oss ecocecdaccevccneed 27,087 | 17,262 9,825 3,745 4,916 1,164 
15-19 YOOrS...cccccdccccccccccssccccccoees 2,608 1,346 1,262 1,229 32 1 
218 2OPGR FORTE. Voice BUecSces cs edivecceend 23,420 15,207 8,113 2,435 4,753 1,068 
"243 20-34 years.........0.. reer ri ewbeocwes 9,343 6,042 3,301 1,448 1,770 85 
216 SHAE SORES so ccc eeivedocccdedeetccenee 3,003 1,713 1,290 842 437 12 
959 25-29 YOREH..ccccccccccccccess shccoses 3,544 2,347 1,197 421 742 34 
‘ MIE Ie PORES co ccdeccvcsececdaseces open 2,796 1,982 814 185 591 39 
778 BSA. BORGO eo ccc Se vats escdevsdtrewvee 9,865 6,252 3,613 707 2,343 564 
252 S539 PONE es ccs Sibeccccsdasviedeccea 2,821 1,935 886 187 637 62 
254 chy ee ee ee wre oes Perr 2,718 1,639 1,079 226 729 124 
772 45-49 years...... eoccecccece Vevdoeveieg 1,883 1,141 742 137 461 144 
50-54 years....... ererrry (rrre vowed 2,443 1,537 906 157 516 234 
GB<O6 WORCES be 66s dei Gete ccc ee Pathe cawed 4,212 2,913 1,299 280 640 379 
ee SEOSE Sadie... 1. 0SE.. 000 dekebdserees 2,427 1,598 829 174 419 236 
a 60-64 years......sccccecececeseccecuce 1,785 1,315 470 106 221 143 
Ge lie GE Orato odo os sccceseddcssincann 1,060 709 351 82 132 136 
147 65-69 years..........5. Rehican ae eactacanad 657 441 216 51 92 73 
70-74 years........ So sselecveces Oe vi oie-e ovigieg 264 173 91 20 32 39 
0.3 75 years and over........eeeseceeeeeeeeees 139 95 hb 11 8 24 
ns 
Labor force participation rate 3/ 
isbaden, 
All age groups 2/.......... hey ici ee ’ 46.1 61. 31.9 33.1 33.7 23.7 
12 years and over......... o:aje ie hitiy utc taewivielaale’s 56.1 76.7 38.1 59.5 33.7 23.7 
$2 1A: YORCB sais « o:0d:c'a'te'e cena vines b aalesidicianta 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 -- -- 
TE OOROE ONE: CPOE ocd 6.60 cds cviasnedeagessuceee 58.9 81.0 39.8 71.9 33.7 23.7 
CORED POMOE oo ie kecosescscceedeseneenecnts 68.1 68.2 68.0 68.5 53.7 81.8 
A MONE 6cicctineonvakcteenteteswrvedée 67.5 92.8 44.3 84.3 36.5 44.2 
20-34 years........+... oecesececcccesoed 74.6 93.1 54.7 88.2 41.3 75.9 
nite MEE FUNG o 6 hele adele nee de eenesrennees 78.8 86.6 70.4 86.5 51.7 77.2 
25= 29 GOBER 6 osc ccctccccvceccueseeeceas 73.4 94,0 51.4 90.8 40.8 77.1 
9,859 PSE FORTS. ccvcvivvcccvecvesetscescuovsa 71.8 98.3 43.4 90.0 36.5 73.5 
oer 35-54 years.......eeeeeees pideeetetnrene 68.4 97.0 45.2 87.7 38.1 54.4 
9.859 35-39 yearB......sseeee jelawes eaweuse'e 72.1 98.6 45.4 91.5 38.3 73.2 
=e I MOONE 6 a.ccc one ceesaeeusiaeea cee es 69.5 97.7 48.3 89.7 40.6 67.0 
9,834 BIVEE MOORUO i s cie.ckvicvccsevdseteeusbares 67.7 96.8 46.3 86.4 38.6 57.3 
SOnGR FORGE. «v0 cc ncccececesccve eCiebed 63.9 94.6 41.1 83.0 34.5 45.2 
636 SRiG SMMUMS 6050s a sit nidis cc divusvieantes 54.3 84.5 30.2 63.5 24.6 29.9 
1,868 Da Se FORURs 6:6'0.6 ve cvs ceccsecesvegeved 59.9 90.5 36.3 76.8 28.9 38.8 
fo 60-64 years......ceeeeeeee dene ear ceed 48.2 78.1 23.3 49.4 19.3 21.7 
3,486 65 years and over........sseseececceces area 14.7 24.0 7.8 15.4 8.8 5.5 
3,661 BOO0 VOBEEs ccscccsscvcveevaexees geececes 22.4 36.4 12.6 23.7 11.6 10.2 
70-74 years...... Cehsa esnennconecanecev ana 12.7 21.7 7.1 13.0 7.1 5.7 
1,591 —/5 years and over.......... oak petits ately 5.7 10.2 2.9 6.7 3. 2.2 
3,239 1/ Includes Armed Forces. Source: Arbeits-und Sozialstatistische Mitteilu 
1,969 2/ Labor force 12 years and over as percent of total (Bonn, Der Bundesminister flr Arbeit und Sostaloni- 
3,035 Population. nung), May 1966, p. 117. 
25 3/ Labor force as percent of population. 
0.3 Note: Because of. rounding, sums of individual items 
 tcenn may not equal totals. 
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Table 4. 


Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). 


Hours Worked by Civilian Employed Persons 


in Primary Jobs and All Jobs, by Class of Worker and Major Industry Group, May 1965 


[Labor force survey] 









































Employed persons Jobs held by employed persons 
Hours worked in Hours worked in 
Class of worker and major industry group Number 1/ primary job Number 2/ all jobs 
{ thousands )l~“Total verage per} thousands ) Total Average 

(millions) | person 1/ (millions) | per job 2/ 
All employed persons....... ere ey be omecccs 26,629 1,181.2 44.4 27,411 1,194.8 43.6 
Self-employed workers....... diphweas Pepe 3,089 | 171.1 55.4 3,540 179.1 50.6 
Unpaid family workers...........+eeeeee- 2,238 108.8 48.6 2,464 112.7 45.7 
Wage and salary workers...........+-+++- 21,303 901.3 42.5 21,406 903.0 42.2 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.......... 2,965 157.8 53.2 3,508 167.4 47.7 
Self-employed workers........... jhbowses se 974 59.3 60.9 1,309 65.3 49.9 
Unpaid family workers...........+. Poveccen 1,617 80.2 49.6 1,815 83.5 46.0 
Wage and\salary workersS.......-.eeeeeeees ° 370 16.7 48.9 385 18.5 48.2 
Production industries 3/.......+.ses0- coeee 13,018 553.1 42.5 13,076 554.2 42.4 
\Self-employed workers.....-.+seeseeeseeres 747 38.4 51.4 778 38.9 50.1 
Unpaid family workers...... acvdeRitedeoese 186 8.2 43.9 189 8.2 43.5 
Wage and salary \workersS..........+e+eeeeeee 12,085 506.5 41.9 12,109 507.1 41.9 
Trade and commerce 4/.......+ee+eeeeee Sevens 4,754 212.7 44.8 4,811 213.8 44.4 
Self-employed workers........... Rey oeres 770 41.2 53.5 804 41.8 52.0 
Unpaid family workers.........eeseeeeeeees 252 11.2 “44.6 260 11.4 43.8 
Wage and salary workers............. eins oe 3,732 160.2 42.9 3,747 160.6 42.8 
SQEVL OOD heh 40's 6e cc vce whose nce se OKis ceoeds 5,893 257.5 43.7 6,015 259.5 43.1 
Self-employed workers........-.eeeeeeeeees 598 32.1 53.8 649 33.0 50.8 
Unpaid family workers..........2eeeeeeeees 183 .9.2 50.5 201 9.6 47.8 
Wage and salary workers............see000% 5,113 216.1 42.3 5,165 216.9 42.0 
1/\Includes persons not at work during the survey Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


week. 

2/ Includes jobs in which no work was 
during the survey week. 

3/ Electric, gas, andwater utilities; mining; manu- 
facturing; and construction. 

4/ Trade; transportation and communication; 
finance and insurance. 


performed 


and 
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may not equal totals. 


Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik (Wiesbaden, Statis- 
tisches Bundesamt), February 1966, p. 99*. 
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Table 5. 


Germany (Federal Republic plus west Berlin). 





Registered Unemployed and Unfilled 


Job Vacancies, by Sex, 1964-July 1966 


[Numbers in thousands] 














Unemployed Unfilled job. vacancies 
Year and month 
pankenMooes Male Female Both Male Female 
Number Rate 1/ sexes 

1964 annual average 2/........... 169 0.8 115 54 609 354 255 
1965 annual average 2/..........- 147 -7 106 42 649 356 293 
JOTBALY on oc we cde se eeteccticens 286 1.3 216 70 563 308 255 
FORREST 0 0: oo crc ve be ewes es oes 291 1.3 228 64 609 332 277 
DBs Shes cccvaessvseumerces 201 9 150 51 665 370 296 
ADEEL ce cccccccccccccscccces 127 -6 85 42 661 364 297 
SO SENT eee ep eer ree 107 5 71 35 683. 373 311 
PE ETO ce iiecs Cet ess ce ead 95 4 64 31 702 384 319 
MUL decor ecvacteoteeticavteses 89 4 60 29 729 401 328 
DUAR icin Fs so Eis bn Bu Ovo 6 Ow Ew a 86 4 58 27 720 399 321 
UIE 5. 6 5.6.0 on 0 sc 0'c¢ uc acne 85 -4 57 28 700 390 310 
CRE i cievccccccuscerniause 92 4 61 31 659 368 292 
NPN GS ons oc iccieeceecweeeees 119 5 83 36 583 314 269 
DOCOMO. 5). vec h cece cesses 178 -8 129 49 522 274 248 

1966: 
January... sc ecccccccceccccres 269 1.2 211 58 548 277 271 
POE sco. cho veneak 0-0 016K: 236 1.0 182 53 592 308 284 
WR vudcaccctersiactannses 141 -6 101 41 622 329 293 
PS 8 SS Oe er 121 5 83 38 596 311 285 
MO Es < siele s'o'e's 0 S's Se Sade 6 oN wae 108 5 74 33 608 316 291 
MMM shiek el bank e¥Eae bed CONG 101 4 70 31 621 328 293 
BULW a sib vie sc wccvccnsesescsceese 101 4 71 31 619 330 288 


























1/ Unemployed asa percent of the 1963 annual average 
estimate of employed wage and salary workers plus the 
unemployed. 1963 data are used as the denominator for 
all periods following December 1963 since no com- 
parable estimates of the number of employed wage and 
salary workers have been made since that date. 

2/ Monthly figures from January through November 
plus half of the figures for December and the preceding 
December divided by 12. 





Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 

Source: Arbeits-und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen, 
October 1965 (Bonn, Der Bundesminister fiir Arbeit 
und Sozialordnung), p. 216; and Jahreszahlen zur 
Arbeitstatistik, 1965, p. 4, and Amtliche Nachrichten 
der ndesanstalt (Nuremberg, Bundesanstalt fiir 
Arbeitslosenversicherung), 





‘Arbeitsvermittlung und 
various issues. 
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(Wiesbaden, Statistisches 


504, and Wirtschaft und Statistik, 


p- 506 


and 1966, p. 
August 1966, 
Bundesamt ) . 


construction. 
because of a 


and building and 


2/ Excludes West Berlin. 


Beginning April 1964, data are not fully 
thodology . 


in 


Note: 
comparable with preceding periods 


_— 





manuracturing; 





Table 8. 


Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). 


Average Weekly Paid Hours of Wage Workers, 


by Industry and Sex, 1963-65 


[Survey of industrial establishments] 






































Ae 1964 1965 
Industry a’ 
Both Male | Female | 50th Male | Female 
sexes | sexes 

All industries..........+.+- erbiarhisitineeeceeaiiuerncens 44.7 44.1 44.9 41.0 44.3 45.1 41.4 
Electric, gas, and water utilities..........ssececeees 47.5 45.8 45.9 42.8 46.1 46.2 43.1 
Mining 27. cele sccccicvecciecccccccve dnwiscce cdieieincces Hdeie -- -- 43.9 -- -- 43.4 -- 
HGWG: COL, 6 vin civics 0 cbse c..0 0's bbc Gide s Wie 6 CRiEe « a10.0 CES 43.7 43.7 43.7 -- 43.0 43.0 -- 
Digna... on « dincnin 0 cleo oles ce bpe Cline 00d dididic cous ewiee 45.6 45.5 45.5 -- 45.6 45.6 -- 
J, PET SOR Tee) eT re: er rare: oe Cereuie: Ar as 45.4 45.1 45.1 -- 45.4 45.4 -- 
Primary and producers' goods industries............... -- -- 45.5 41.6 -- 45.9 41.8 
Stone quarrying, clay, and sand pits............-. 47.9 48.0 48.1 43.1 48.2 48.3 43.5 
Tron: and Steel oc oie soc e ciuisie co's clnine ovo cisinle ccc e cuiee 44.2 44.2 44.3 40.8 44.7 44.8 41.4 
Nonferrous metals8......ccceccccccccevcsececcrscces 45.2 44.8 45.2,| 41.3 45.3 45.7 41.9 
Mineral oil products and coal derivatives......... 45.7 44.2 44.3 41.6 44.1 44.2 42.0 
Chemicals 3/...cccsccccvcscvccceccccccdsccccccsces 45.3 44.4 45.2 41.6 44.8 45.7 41.6 
WOOd). . cece ccc vec cccccweccccccescccccwesccccceses 45.8 45.5 45.9 42.4 45.8 46.2 42.5 
RAW 6 Ccwis ¢ sie o daly .c sie CUM.6 bie s.ellane ae 4 Gdee o vob. ¢ shaie 48.0 47.1 48.1 42.2 47.5 48.5 42.0 
Rubber and asbesto8........csceccccccccccccecseees 44.2 43.7 44.6 41.6 44.0 44.9 41.7 
Capital goods industries (metalworking)............+++ -- -- 44.4 40.8 -- 44.9 41.1 
Structural engineering......-.cccccccececececceees 46.0 45.6 45.7 40.6 46.4 46.5 41.7 
Machinery (nonelectrical)........csceccccececcecece 44.7 44.3 44.6 40.9 44.9 45.2 41.5 
Transportation equipment 4/.......--eeeecececeveee 44.0 43.6 43.9 41.4 43.6 43.9 41.5 
PATCHOEC.:». « 0) a. « siatale « ale 0 HWihs 0 le « dielein sci 0 eiolgin's eine cleats (5/) 42.4 42.6 40.7 43.1 43.4 41.0 
BU pieSAiing. 6 <inins «oie « Edius 0 0:0 0 dveeie 6 cine vena 0itiike 47.2 47.1] 47.1] 42.3] 47.7] 47.8] 42.2 
Electrical engineering......-.ccsecccccnccescccees 43.6 42.5 43.7 40.6 42.9 44.2 40.8 
Precision machinery and optical instruments....... 43.2 42.4 43.4 41.0 42.6 43.6 41.1 
Iron, steel, and nonferrous metal products........ 44.4 43.7 44.7 40.7 44.2 45.2 41.3 
Consumer goods industries 6/..........seseeseessescees -- -- 44.5 40.8 -- 44.8 41.2 
Fine COTAMICS . o3..0's 0 oc 0 cave o cic cWnin occ avis c cise dupa 44.3 43.9 45.5 42.0 44.4 46.1 42.3 
Glass and glass productS.......-..ceeceserecceeees 44.1 43.5 44.1 41.8 43.7 44.2 41.8 
Woodworking... -cccccccccvccvcccceccevccvcesecsoere 44.1 43.9 44.5 41.5 44.2 44.7 42.0 
Musical instruments, toys, athletic goods, etc....| 43.7 43.0 44.4 41.7 43.0 44.3 41.6 
Paper and paperboard product8........-+sscsesecccees 44.2 43.5 45.8 41.4 43.8 46.0 41.8 
OME s. oin-9. falas « 01d; 0 clailaio.« oie b.qu'tio.9 419.4: Wide tale « Patel 45.2 44.0 44.8 41.6 43.7 44.4 41.4 
Plastic productS.......cecccccccccccecercccceseees 43.9 43.3 44.9 40.8 43.9 45.2 41.7 
LARC TUB Tigisiy: 0 si 0b: etnsuie-v de 0 tltagy-eele 6 aeiete < cle o euMte oslo 6 Cub 45.5 44.9 45.9 41.9 45.1 46.2 41.8 
Leather products........ Ribieraie eieieiniecedie.c doles o oles alate 42.7 42.5 44.2 41.5 42.7 44.3 41.7 
PROLMOORese.« «ao: oip.inyy-0:8he/ 0:0 Sert.c.clere apaie.e ald: <iniete 2 ole: shia 41.9 41.3 42.4 40.5 40.9 41.8 40.3 
MRED OB. 5.055 0. :nieit:s ea dibiaje.nale 0 eipictc « ofc « oleiphe o cles afehite 42.7 42.2 44.6 40.6 42.8 45.2 41.0 
CROCRIIE 6 ols icc diicdecseeusdescnevsulbecesonticeeee 41.3 40.7 43.5 40.3 41.4 44.0 41.0 
Food, beverages, and tobaccO......ceceeccccccccesceuns 46.3 45.8 47.8 42.3 46.1 47.8 42.7 
Building and construction........ccceeceeeeee PURE ee 46.1 45.2 45.2 42.5 44.8 44.8 42.6 
1/ Excludes West Berlin. Note: Beginning April 1964, data not fully com- 


2/ Includes potash, rock salt, and other mining not 
shown separately. 

3/ Excluding chemical fibers. 

4/ 1963 includes aircraft industry .. 

35/ Included in transportation equipment. 

6/ Excluding food, beverages, and tobacco. 


parable with preceding periods because of a change in 
methodology . 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1965, p. 508, and 
1966, p. 506, and Wirtschaft und Statistik, February 
1966, pp. 152-155. (Wiesbaden, Statistisches Bundesant ). 
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Table 9. Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). Average Hourly Gross Earnings of Wage Workers, 
by Industry and Sex, 1963-65 
[Survey of industrial establishments. Earnings in pfennigs 1/] 
1964 1965 
Industry 1963 2/ 
auth Male | Female Seth Male | Female 
sexes sexes 
All industriesS........cseeeeeeceee © so 4:91.00 0p 00-0 ane 355 387 415 280 426 454 309 
Electric, gas, and water utilities..... ce vcescvesccces 372 400 403 284 447 451 318 
Mining .3/ .eccocccccvcvccvcvvecccpevesevccsoccsvcvecces -- -- 432 -- -- 481 -- 
| eT EEE Cel PRUE EE oT ER OL eee ee eee 400 442 442 -- 493 493 -- 
Lignite...... Seiewewepetndic cess sla Vep weds Sache cece 360 380 380 -- 426 426 -- 
Ore.) S.F2 pis Ree Ved ove be CaP OOes sob do eeasiod s feed 356 403 403 -- 438 438 -- 
Primary and producers' goods industries............... -- -- 423 297 -- 462 323 
Stone quarrying, clay, and sand pits.............. 368 401 403 305 439 441 335 
Iron and steel.......... is bbb Wels dso A ges 412 440 445 300 480 485 330 
Nonferrous mOCAlS.. 25 oes cs cen cecccccccvccccccccece 370 404 416 293 439 452 319 
Mineral oil products and coal derivatives......... 395 439 444 308 475 480 335 
CemR GREW 61 i aioli och cieie seceded dcccp sed eoveb occu 368 400 430 293 434 467 315 
Wood........ pede ieee ive ewebovwdewed Sede sige be wha 311 338 345 275 373 380 307 
DOE So 5s sods Uae heb Mele de bw Us Fab Sede eo beb o Sect 353 378 395 288 422 440 318 
Rubber and asbestos.........eseeccceccccerecrecece 361 392 426 392 432 468 339 
Capital goods industries (metalworking).........-.++++ -- -- 413 -- -- 451 318 
Structural engineering.........-.++++e0- $0 bie oie'e'e-s 371 416 419 282 453 456 312 
Machinery (nonelectrical)....... Po ge Pn 364 404 414 292 441 451 323 
Transportation equipment 5/........... ee oe ete'sa 390 431 442 342 473 485 377 
Ai rcrale.. oi sees ap b SaeUD 62 bier aa OUSels ume deree (6/) 374 387 275 419 434 309 
CT BC en ee ee eS eee. ens ee -| 371 416 417 388 459 460 318 
Electrical engineering.........esceeeeeeeeeeeceees 321 351 392 283 385 429 312 
Precision machinery and optical instruments...... -| 323 346 388 288 378 422 313 
Iron, steel, and nonferrous metal products........ 347 375 405 280 410 441 308 
Consumer goods industries; 7/........+-sseseeeees peceee -- -- 389 276 -- 430 304 
Pine) COCOMICE 65. oo co) Re pees os We ree See 300 331 376 273 364 411 301 
Glass and glass productS..........eeeceeeeeceerees 363 374 406 263 415 448 293 
WOOdWOTkINGY . 0:0 00s ccs cwew'scorvecdoccececeenevesvios 335 356 379 268 396 419 298 
Musical instruments, toys, athletic goods, etc.... 293 314 366 260 349 408 287 
Paper and paperboard products............... pe see 295 315 376 256 351 414 285 
PEintingt’:.. 5 cieeisocie’s AS PUKE, Pua er eeee] 393 426 473 281 482 532 315 
ee Pee PERE REET EERE PE OE oh ee 313 332 375 261 367 410 288 
ee Oe EA CUO OU Oy Cnt tics. 330 358 384 275 397 424 307 
EROCRSE- HEOGNDEES 8 6.0. i eb ede eel Niet v0 bone ee 280 303 376 257 337 414 287 
POOCPOR Ee o.55 i WING Kah nee cc henna cseph ceeds cepecn'es 305 390 381 290 365 421 323 
Textiles. ..6.c 6... wh awee'e« Ab celtics Gh ote h's vob e'ae'e% 297 319 360 287 349 392 313 
PROC Tiare 0. 55 NE 5 | KS oS PT ieee cp o's ho oc poate’s s| 275 286 368 272 318 410 302 
Food, beverages, and toba@cco..........eeeeeceecececees 303 334 375 251 369 413 279 
Building and construction.........seeeeeceeeecececeees 385 430 430 306 466 466 338 
1/ Exchange rate: 1 deutsche mark=100 pfennigs= Note: Beginning April 1964, data not fully com- 


US$0.25 (par value). 

2/ Excludes West Berlin. 

3/ Includes potash, rock salt, and other mining not 
shown separately. 

4/ Excluding chemical fibers. 

5/ 1963 includes aircraft industry. 

6/ Included in transportation equipment. 

7/ Excluding food, beverages, and tobacco. 
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parable with preceding periods because of a change in 
methodology . 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1965, p. 509, and 


1966, p. 507, and Wirtschaft und Statistik, February 
1966, pp. 152-155 (Wiesbaden, Statistisches Bundesant). 


















































aiid Table 10. Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). Average Monthly Gross Earnings 
of Salaried Workers, by Industry, Sex, and Type of Worker, January and April 1966 
[Survey of industrial and commercial establishments. Earnings in |deutsche marks 1/] 
January 1966 April 1966 
Ponais Industry Office employees | Technical employees} Office employees | Technical employees 
Male Female Male Female Male Female - Male Female 
WE All industries.......... 1,039 664 1,202 771 | 1,056 674 1,248 793 
318 Electric, gas, and water 
f¢ WELELONOR So bs Keine Keke deis ba 1,041 776 1,209 816 1,059 786 1,229 828 
si: MRI. Ho 064i Fo B0d ce beth e oe ke 1,073 767 1,349 791 1,067 768 1,333 777 
Mi Hard coal....ccccccccecece 1,043 755 1,355 768 1,037 756 1,333 745 
Primary and producers' goods 
323 industries...........eeeeeee 1,135 776 1,257 879 1,162 785 1,285 895 
335 Iron and steel............ 1,059 718 1,164 772 1,082 738 1,187 796 
ae Chemicals 2/...........++ 1,212 827 1,321 909 1,248 830 1,350 922 
335 Capital goods industries 
315 (metalworking).........-.+0+ 1,089 707 1,165 706 1,136 742 1,224 741 
307 Structural engineering....| 1,043 726 1,154 677 1,096 759 1,211 706 
318 Machinery (nonelectrical).| | 1,077 702 1,177 683 1,126 738 1,237 713 
339 Transportation equipment.. 1,224 750 1,231 752 1,271 789 1,287 790 
Aircraft.......csceeeeeeee 1,045 673 1,166 690 1,102 716 1,244 733 
318 Precision machinery and 
312 optical instruments..... 1,088 700 1,156 700 1,139 729 1,210 738 
323 Iron, steel, and non- 
Se ferrous metal products. . 1,068 692 1,156 678 1,110 724 1,211 718 
318 Consumer goods industries 3/..| 1,084 690 1,176 768 1,109 700 1,205 788 
312 Textiles......csceceeceees 1,075 686 1,253 780 1,099 694 1,153 800 
313 CIMUDEEO <b. «5 sccincaaseadsd 1,004 663 1,040 768 1,034 677 1,076 789 
308 Food, beverages, and tobacco..| 1,075 695 1,158 773 1,087 702 1,181 783 
= Building and construction..... 1,110 748 1,349 756 1,159 776 1,441 794 
301 Trade, banking, and insurance. 997 631 1,082 791 1,004 634 1,111 801 
293 Wholesale trade........... 1,011 665 1,065 691 1,022 670 1,084 714 
298 Retail trade............-. 940 580 1,096 832 942 582 1,144 837 
287 Banking........eseeeeeeees 1,020 713 1,295] 4/ 608 1,030 7218 1,286 689 
a2 Insurance...........--4--4| 1,009 706 1,096 683 1,007 703 1,096 667 
288 1/ Exchange rate: 1 |deutsche mark=US$0.25 (par Source: Wirtschaft, und Statistik, (Wiesbaden, 
307 value). Statistisches Bundesamt), May 1966, p. 341, and 
287 2/ Excluding chemical fibers. August 1966, pp. 507-508. 
323 3/ Excluding food, beverages, and tobacco. 
313 4/ Average from establishments employing 10 but 
302 less than 30 salaried employees. 
279 
338 
Ly com- 
ange in 
309, and 
‘ebruary 
lesant). 
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Table 11. Germany (Federal Republic) .1/ 
Manufacturing Industries, by All Employed Persons and Wage Workers, 1961 and 1963-65 
[1958=100] 
Industry All employed persons Wage workers 
1961 |} 1963 | 1964] 1965] 1961 | 1963 | 1964] 1965 
All industries....... A aren Ba dparcer oeeee] 122.0 | 136.5 | 147.8 | 155.0 | 124.7 [142.4 | 155.0 | 163.7 
OID o.c.cs.cccindie oniasic ai enidoninat Sebpie enmetonie wre telwiore e-c.crereiniers -+++| 127.9 | 149.9 | 159.3 | 166.0 | 130.9 | 155.0 | 165.6 | 173.9 
GOON os cies ck ccc ccc ccc esccwccccccsccescccscescewesos 124.0 | 142.0 | 149.5 | 152.3 | 126.6 | 146.6 | 154.8 | 158.7 
Ree et Oe eee oe eee ee Cee Pee co eee «+ +e] 136.5 | 161.8 | 174.5 | 187.5 | 139.3 | 168.9 | 182.6 | 197.8 
Bale occ rde cscs ccs didcccvevicddeeccccsesescedcccetwne 125.5 | 143.8 | 162.8 | 181.3 | 127.9 | 148.7 | 169.8 189.9 
Crude oil and natural gaS........eeeeeeeececcecccece 154.9 | 233.4 | 260.1 | 305.1 | 170.3 | 270.1 | 306.8 | 371.9 
PRE RCEUIEEIE 0:6 0.cls so 4 baie oc tle cde cecsusbadecescvebes ea 121.4 | 135.4 | 146.7 | 154.1 | 123.9 |141.0 | 153.7 | 162.1 
Primary and producers' goods industries............. 126.1 | 145.6 | 162.2 | 170.7 | 128.2 | 151.6 | 169.6 | 179.6 
Stone quarrying, clay, and sand pits.............. 123.6 | 137.5 | 149.1 | 150.8 | 125.0 | 141.7 | 154.3 | 157.1 
THOM BOG BUOOl so big bie ones is tadis Soc sce Seite ces ccc case 114.3 |] 118.4 | 131.6 | 132.7 | 115.2 |121.6 | 134.8 136.2 
NOMNEGTFOUS MOTELS. 202. e ccc cece cece ccccccccescce 118.8 | 131.8 | 149.4 | 149.3 | 119.9 [135.8 | 153.4 | 153.9 
Mineral oil products and coal derivatives......... 170.5 | 221.9 | 249.4 | 275.8 | 186.1 | 249.0 | 289.4 | 333.5 
Chemicals 2/.....+.eseeeeee Pda doccce Mwocescocision 127.0 | 155.8 | 173.4 | 187.3 | 131.0 | 165.3 | 185.6 201.5 
WOOG 6.4 sicice ses ols Stu's 0S 6b die Debian ge ccowactisccvcee hae 121.6 | 135.5 | 152.6 | 161.5 | 121.7 | 137.8 | 155.5 165.0 
SET Oe EPeL ES Tee EEE EC Se PERESE SO eee «+-] 119.8 | 132.8 | 145.0 | 153.0 | 121.1 | 135.6 | 148.8 157.2 
Rubber and asbestoS...........ceeeeeeecceee peseeace 118.2 | 127.0 | 138.0 | 144.9 | 118.9 |129.2 | 140.7 148.2 
Capital goods industries (metalworking)..........+...- 119.8 | 128.5 | 137.2 | 142.8 | 122.5 |134.4 | 144.4 | 151.1 
Structural engineering.........--++e+ee+ Soccccevside 112.4 | 115.9 | 119.9 | 125.8 | 115.0 |120.6 | 125.1 | 131.6 
Machinery (nonelectrical)..........ccsccccescccecece 115.0 | 117.4 | 123.4 | 126.6 | 118.3 |124.3 | 131.6 | 135.9 
Transportation equipment.........ceeeceeeceeeecceces 123.0 | 148.5 | 154.3 | 155.5 | 124.3 |151.2 | 158.4 | 160.1 
ElSCtrical enginesring. . 6... .ccces ccck cece cccssweccs 119.9 | 126.8 | 138.4 | 149.9 | 122.3 {133.5 | 146.1 | 159.0 
Precision machinery and optical instruments......... 119.2 | 127.9 | 146.2 | 152.2 | 122.4 |135.1 | 155.2 | 163.1 
Iron, steel, and nonferrous metal products.......... 119.0 | 118.6 | 128.9 | 131.7 | 131.3 |143.5 | 156.3 | 164.6 
Consumer goods industrieS 3/.........sseeeeeeceeeeeees 125.3 | 142.6 | 153.5 | 164.7 | 126.9 |146.1 | 158.1 | 170.2 
PANE CORMIER 6 00> Wiis <0 n:0:0 0 Exwlecle ss ob loo ec ce nb them 121.8 | 133.5 | 146.7 | 152.2 | 124.3 {138.9 | 152.7 | 159.3 
Glass and glass productS.........seceeececcececeeces 122.8 | 149.1 | 163.9 | 176.4 | 124.1 | 152.8 | 169.0 | 182.3 
MOOGWOTRINE. 65 oo oo cise 6 occ cs CRU bee ccc bh clswceccebh cewe 128.1 | 143.3 | 160.1 | 172.4 | 130.0 | 148.0 | 166.2 179.8 
Musical instruments, toys, athletic goods, etc...... 132.2 | 143.8 | 156.5 | 164.5 | 134.8 |148.8 | 162.8 | 171.4 
Paper and paperboard productS........+.seeeeeceeeees 112.9 | 126.4 | 138.3 | 146.9 | 114.0 |129.2 |142.6 | 151.7 
PEMCLOR sais ob ss oy Spies e'e c 658 Kasb.ale os 0 6 SUMS cw o sp tone 121.7 | 130.0 | 137.9 | 146.2 | 122.0 [131.5 | 139.4 | 147.9 
PLOSCLC HEOAUECH 5 sii is oss cisiw bein 0 o'e 6 Eee cece cg cuiwh 139.2 | 164.6 | 185.4 | 204.9 | 141.2 [170.8 | 192.6 | 213.2 
ne EE ALAESE RE REX EEL ELE EE LEE OEE ES 115.4 | 122.7 | 127.7 | 130.8 | 116.7 [125.4 | 131.1 | 134.8 
RENE POURS Sissi cet evesce 125.2 | 133.6 | 142.5 | 150.8 | 127.0 |136.4 | 146.2 | 154.6 
OGRE S55 NGA 6 EE OS Oe eos oc eee 124.6 | 139.1 | 147.7 | 156.7 | 126.1 [141.8 | 151.3 | 160.8 
| a ae eS Per ere pre Se 2 Pee EDs Wy PE 128.7 | 156.7 | 167.1 | 179.1 | 131.0 | 161.6 |173.3 | 186.9 
CLOCHING 6 vce ssn ccdeccccrcdoccccccervcccesessecscves 119.4 | 126.3 | 130.4 | 142.0 | 119.2 |126.8 | 131.4 | 143.2 
Food, beverages, and tobaccod........eeeeeececerceccece 112.8 | 124.7 | 132.6 | 139.7 | 116.1 |130.7 | 139.8 | 148.2 
1/ Excludes West Berlin. Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1966 (Wiesbaden, 


2/ Includes synthetic fiber production. 
3/ Excludes food, beverages, and tobacco. 





Statistisches Bundesamt), pp. 247-248. 






























































Table 12. Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). Consumer Price Index for Four-Person, 
Medium Income, Urban Wage and Salary Worker Households, 1963-July 1966 
[Index: 1962=100] 
1962 July 
Cc Item reentage 196 1964 196 
| 1965 watiath t/ ' ‘ bai 1965 | 1966 
1163.7, New system 
173.9 
158.7 y\ole ts Sever eey errr eee eri creas c 100.0 103.0 105.4 109.0 110.1 113.3 
wd. Food, beverages, and tobacco...........++. 44.0 102.9 105.0 109.0 111.8 112.8 
371.9 Clothing and footwear.........-e+ee0- Oe tale 12.0 102.2 104.3 107.1 107.0 110.4 
y House rent........ o0'0 w ed'e 64140  dewineee weiss ° 9.4 105.6 112.1 118.5 118.5 130.5 
162.1 Fuel and Light......ccecseseccerecscereee : 4.6 102.7 104.2 106.1 105.3 106.5 
179.6 Household goods and services 2/..... oe has 11.0 102.0 103.4 106.2 106.6 108.4 
157.1 Transportation and communications........ 6.2 104.6 105.7 106.8 106.8 112.3 
136.2 Cleaning and personal care.........e+-++e+- 3.1 102.9 105.6 109.2 109.0 116.1 
153.9 Education and recreation.......-ecceeseees 6.3 101.4 103.4 106.3 106.6 109.5 
333.5 Other goods and services 3/.........+-++6- 3.5 103.3 106.7 109.7 109.0 112.4 
201.5 Old system 
165.0 
157.2 ee nee Papi Peeper rs 100.0 103.0 105.4 109.0 110.1 113.3 
148.2 FPOOd soc cc cccccscccvccscccces diwivede hades ee 35.0 103.3 105.8 110.6 114.1 114.3 
Beverages and tobacco.......seeeeeeeees vie 8.2 101.0 101.6 101.8 101.7 106.2 
151.1 House rent and repairs........sssseeeceees 9.9 105.8 112.4 118.9 119.0 130.4 
131.6 SL .  ePREee epee Pee CEREPEEPET ot 4.7 102.6 104.1 105.9 105.2 106.3 
135.9 HousefurnishingS.......-seeccececeeceeeees 9.5 100.4 101.1 102.9 103.1 104.3 
160.1 Clothing and footwear..... Se ack eK anne 12.5 102.3 104.3 107.1 107.1 110.5 
159.0 Personal Care......ssecccececccceeccsceees 5.0 102.4 104.2 107.4 107.5 112.6 
163.1 Education and recreation...........+e+e00- 8.5 103.7 107.4 111.8 111.4 116.5 
164.6 Transportation and communications......... 6.8 104.1 105.1 106.2 106.2 111.1 
170.2 1/ Because of rounding, item weights may not total Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik, August 1964, 
159.3 100. pp. 506*-511*, and August 1966, p. 548* (Wiesbaden, 
182.3 2/ Includes such items as furniture, appliances, Statistisches Bundesamt). 
179.8 laundry soap, and repairs. 
171.4 3/ Includes such items as watches, leather goods, 
151.7 and occasional travel. 
147.9 
213.2 
134.8 
154.6 
160.8 
186.9 
143.2 
148.2 
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Income and Expenditure, 


Table 13. Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). Average Monthly Urban Family 
by Item and Type of Household, 1964-65 








Selected items 


Four-person 
salary worker 
household of 


Four-person wage or salary 
worker household of medium income 





higher income, 
1965 


1964 1965 











Average monthly income and expenditure 
(deutsche marks 1/) 
































Cri Cire F255 56 ssn Se ac be Se TeS book oe FRSA OU 1,023.69 1,107.27 2,106.18 
Income from dependent employment..........., 940.08 1,002.36 1,951.56 
HGR OE ROUMONONG 0:6 ik 5:0 occ 5 65 oo ose s os 915.29 981.56 1,919.52 
Other household members................/ 24.79 20.80 32.04 
Other income 2/.....cccccccccccscsccsceseses 83.61 104.91 154.62 
Less taxes and legal insurance...........+2e+e+% 142.06 146.96 236.95 
Percent of gross income........--+++-+++-4 13.9 13.3 11.3 
NAG cio gos 4/6 sooo % Sigler pisis aides 641s Sweep wae E 53.67 57.21 219.48 
Legal 1Insurance......cccccrecvccsvecvescovees 88.39 89.75 17.47 
NR RS TS RL PEE fOr See 881.63 960.31 1,869.23 
Plus Other! TOCRLPES (375 o514 5 06h ce hess oe Se ea RS 4 22.17 33.36 88.02 
Disposable income and receiptsS.........++eeeeeee 903.80 993.67 1,957.25 
TICEE ORSON LUNG OR 6 hc och EN co se ees ee ed 875.26 940.92 1,731.11 
Personal consumption expenditures........... 823.33 881.10 1,571.88 
Other expenditures 4/.......-.2seeeeseevees 4 51.93 59.82 159.23 
Personal consumption expenditure (percent) 
ODA, AONB rei 096 dtids Ca emihet ede s tanned : 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Food, beverages, and tobacco........eeeeeeeeeees 41.3 40.0 28.5 
a ilaca hich Wisi Sina so 4.019. Gia W aro gale eh 85 2b 9.wi o's WS 10.8 11.2 12.1 
Fue bicand: LIQ oo: vieiss is cbicnicc cbc eweice peers ccvers es 4.5 4.5 3.8 
Housefurnishings.. 2... ccccssscccccvccccvccscvees 9.7 10.0 10.8 
et ts Aner ee ery ein anna ra eer pee gts 1.6 1.7 1.9 
Household linens and furnishings............ 1.6 1.7 1.9 
Stoves, ranges, and light bulbs............. -6 .7 5 
Electric household appliances............... 1.0 1.1 -7 
Other household appliances..........-eeeeees Ls 1.1 1.2 
CEORMING. 0 ccccciccsrcceccercrccccsccvegsvece 1.5 1.5 1.2 
Repairs and maintenance.............eeeeeees 8 9 1.6 
Flowers, garden, and pets.......--..eeeeeeees 9 8 1.0 
Clothing and footwear... ...ccccccccccsescccvcers 12.0 11.9 11.0 
PEOUIINS 5 ibid $0 sie baie aretha s 60 see's tes 6.2 6.1 6.3 
Other Clothing . iiss ewes vereeesccvesees 3.3 3.3 2.9 
a ee rr rein Lie ree hr iar ae 2.5 2.5 1.9 
Pereonel: Chere G06 WORILCD. 665500 ccesecessccesew 3.4 3.4 5.3 
oy et Ry rrr ear err rer Tre rr ee 2.4 2.4 2.3 
1: errr nt errr errr er ire tr eke 1.0 1.0 3.0 
Education and entertainment..............eeeeees 6.7 6.5 8.0 
Transportation and communications..............-. 8.9 9.7 16.2 
Personal equipment and other goods 5/.........., 2.7 2.8 4.3 
1/ Exchange rate: 1 deutsche mark=US$0.25 taxes and legal insurances), and transfers of 
(par value). property. 
2/ Income from self-employment, income from 
property, and transfer income (including one- Note: Subitems may not necessarily add up 
time transfers of less than 1,000 deutsche marks. to totals. 
3/ Includes such items as gross income from 
subleasing, sale of used goods, and one-time Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1966 (Wies- 
income transfers of 1,000 deutsche marks or more. baden, Statistiches Bundesamt), pp. 524-525. 
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(excluding 


such items as 
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Indexes of output per person employed 
and output per man-hour in Canada's com- 
mercial nonagricultural industries, 
first published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (DBS) in 1965, have been 
substantially revised due to revision of 
the underlying output data. The earlier 
indexes were in the February 1966 issue 
(p. 24) of Labor Developments Abroad; 
the revised indexes are shown below. 





REVISED CANADIAN PRODUCTIVITY INDEXES 








The revision, said to be the first of 
a number of major revisions planned for 
the output measures, affects data since 


1949 and 


some more _ recent benchmarks 


reflects the introduction of 
(census- 





based annual levels), as well as improved 
trend corrections tomany underlying in- 
dustry projections in the index of in- 
dustrial production component of the 
broader real domestic product aggregates. 

The DBS has also now prepared indexes 
of output per person employed and per man- 
hour in agriculture and inall commercial 
industries. These indexes are shown here, 
also. The DBS notes that, inview of the 
difficulties of measuring the number and 
especially the man-hours of persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, these indexes 
should be regarded as being approxi- 
mations. 








Canada. Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, Commercial Industries, 1946-65 
[Index: 1949=100] 
P Output Output 
Year and industry division Output rains Man-hours per person per 
employed employed man-hour 
ALL COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES 
PEPE PRES Gee Tee ere rr oy cel eee ey 88.1 92.4 95.3 95.3 92.4 
WOOD Sas icccnqecbs cdbeccctegpereeetececes cata 94.0 96.8 97.4 97.1 96.5 
PP eee TEPER COE CRE TELE Tee eee 97.4 98.6 99.2 98.8 98.2 
BORD. ccccvcccccccsccceccevceresetovccurcccess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
|.) rr rrr rrr r rer rrr rere ris rer rr er ec 106.7 100.0 97.7 106.6 109.2 
LOS cc cccvccccvcsteciccccccvccvasscecsesneces 114.9 102.5 99.5 112.1 115.5 
W9S2 src vccrccccvecetesecccenesecccvcccceeeen 123.0 103.5 99.7 118.8 123.3 
WE wavs cccccegsccebiesesicvevesitecetccsoue’s 127.0 104.0 100.0 122.1 127.0 
MOTB ickiccnsvececeey ideas bce camp asecaperes 123.4 103.3 98.9 119.5 124.8 
1955..... Re eV de BEDE N RCE ptt Eth e ca eR eS 136.8 104.7 99.5 130.7 137.6 
ROMS oc i cece peseehebetacntees ddectevcuceee 149.8 108.9 103.5 137.6 144.7 
RUBE O05. 6 oc ekctb c eH Ce eneetepeerbeeh eke vee 149.3 110.8 103.6 134.8 144.1 
BOO sss 5 6-50 0:4 bce 0 0 ads Ce bane Oe Nesters etka me 150.8 107.7 99.6 140.1 151.5 
Ler Tren. Mr rey Serre er 159.3 109.5 100.9 145.5 157.9 
PROD eb he dv cvcué eae dade cece kwusaentecnes eed 161.7 109.0 99.7 148.3 162.2 
1961..... abdia (ne CN Midas Pak ch Caan EE e Coaee 164.4 109.4 98.5 150.3 166.9 
NOME aos shes cae eSeW Riwartesedesbeeeshomeeeenl 175.6 111.8 100.8 157.0 174.1 
ROOD is 6 Cake PEAS ANGA o ce chee maasyeess eeweas 186.2 114.1 101.8 163.1 182.9 
ESE See OF eres Ura nnyre ele foe, Se ob Poe 198.2 118.0 104.9 168.0 188.9 
BOM omacidvocde Venecye ees nes rue th haaewiee ne 212.4 122.6 107.3 173.3 198.0 
Annual trend rate of change (percent) 1/..... +4.4 +1.1 +0.3 +3.3 +4.1 
AGRICULTURE 

NOG 66 6:06.85 SUCRE Ns C405 van He WER Ea CORES 109.4 109.4 112.1 100.0 97.6 
MORE Giik s sinvns meek CHONG 04.9 5 0's ke chee eaas belie 102.8 103.5 102.4 99.3 100.4 
SOW Shas 6bc 0 Ma KeSh ee bene heer eeeew ih ke heen 106.1 101.1 100.8 104.9 105.3 
OOD sah sc onc ct eee chee a weletsSaeeneenehrea 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MO Ce Ab bbe hs Cie Baas KOR Ree Rea oe 106.2 93.9 91.8 113.1 115.7 
PP aereereey errr Pre rEn reo reer ey es 4 120.9 86.6 86.2 139.6 140.3 
PPP eT ee eT Toe epee ree er 148.8 82.2 82.6 181.0 180.2 
BOOS ih s beccee eee ecteesuciveskaperenes usu 136.3 79.2 81.1 172.2 168.0 
(AES rar ecrre Ce ocvecewececcevoceceevsied 104.3 81.0 83.9 128.8 124.4 
RUD his oe o:'0'6 cules 66-50 0e.s 60) 050.00 Cece s eevee 132.1 75.6 78.4 174.9 168.5 
PUMA okes's crecs cuenweseeicl seem ebaces oaed 141.7 71.6 74.8 198.0 189.4 
DEIR ims veisc veh peccutesecuks Ceehement dv eeas 117.5 68.6 70.9 171.2 165.8 
ROR akedecsuctavcemateves Pr ee cogcced 125.1 65.7 66.7 190.5 187.5 
oe, RS er wien gs 65 od recaenenta avenewoewe 125.2 63.8 64.7 196.1 193.5 
BUNGE cassceeccevacwee (cb0es Oe RECRMOKKREe Muety 128.0 62.3 62.9 205.6 203.6 
BOE avs tees ee nese eave ebaene 6 ee aaa esteeesesa d 116.0 62.2 61.6 186.6 188.3 
LT” RO rare ndceeccce td eeus Coccoccee 134.7 60.2 59.3 223.6 227.2 
WOM Cugkeer osdcne cvseeeensdv ss uLinae tenes eee 147.6 59.1 57.4 249.6 257.0 
1964.......... pcecctereneeeeanppibe Cacder eben 140.3 57.6 55.1 243.7 254.7 
UGS. Secvcvccerr ced ceecveceeVevisrwesertecevey 150.0 54.2 $1.2 276.5 293.1 
Annual trend rate of change (percent) }/...., +1.5 3.6 -3.8 +5.3 +5.5 





See footnote at end of table. 




















Canada. 


[ Index: 


1949=100] 


Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, Commercial Industries, 1946-65--Continued 





Year and industry division Out put 


Persons 
employed 


Man-hours 


Out put 
/per person 
employed 


Out put 
per 
man-hour 





Annual trend rate of change (percent) 1/.... 


ri 
30 


COMMERCIAL NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 





86.9 

94.6 

97.8 
100.0 
102.0 
107.7 
110.4 
112.1 
110.6 
114.1 
121.0 
124.5 
121.3 
124.3 
124.2 
124.7 
128.6 
132.0 
137.6 
144.7 

+2.2 


90.0 

96.3 

98.5 
100.0 
101.7 
107.9 
110.8 
114.2 
109.3 
112.1 
116.8 
117.3 
111.5 
112.8 
111.4 
110.9 
115.4 
119.0 
124.7 
130.2 

+1.3 


85.3 

93.7 

97.5 
100.0 
102.2 
107.5 
110.2 
111.0 
111.2 
115.2 
123.3 
128.3 
126.5 
130.4 
131.0 
132.1 
135.6 
138.9 
144.5 
152.5 

+2.6 








88.6 

95.4 

98.6 
100.0 
100.1 
104.8 
106.6 
107.5 
104.9 
107.9 
115.0 
116.7 
112.7 
115.5 
114.4 
113.3 
117.5 
119.6 
124.9 
129.8 

+1.5 


92.3 

97.7 
100.4 
100.0 
100.8 
104.9 
106.7 
110.5 
103.9 
107.1 
112.3 
111.4 
105.9 
107.8 
105.6 
104.7 
109.4 
112.7 
118.7 
122.8 

+0.9 


86.9 

94.3 

97.8 
100.0 

99.7 
104.7 
106.5 
106.1 
105.4 
108.3 
116.3 
119.2 
115.9 
119.0 
118.5 
117.3 
121.3 
122.8 
127.7 
133.0 





+1.8 


98. 

98. 

98. 
100. 
104. 
106. 
108. 
112. 
113. 
120. 
124. 
123. 
127. 
131. 
133. 
137. 
140. 
145. 
149. 
152. 

+2. 


ViIDOWOWOKWHIIUNONWORDHE HK 


94. 

96. 

98. 
100. 
104 
107 
108. 
112. 
115. 
123. 
129. 
128. 
132. 
140 
144. 
150. 
157. 
163. 
169. 
176. 

+3. 


FYICOCOUTCMAAUWNOCHRECODRY 


100. 
98. 
98. 

100. 

104. 

105 

108 

lll 

113. 

119. 

122. 

120. 

124. 

127. 

128. 

130 

133. 

136. 

140. 

141. 
+2. 





96.2 

97.3 

97.6 
100.0 
106.7 
108.9 
112.2 
117.0 
120.1 
127.4 
131.2 
131.5 
136.8 
141.9 
145.2 
150.8 
154.0 
160.0 
164.8 
170.1 

+3.2 


92.3 

95.4 

96.9 
100.0 
105.9 
110.5 
112.7 
116.6 
121.3 
129.2 
134.7 
135.5 
139.9 
147.5 
152.7 
159.5 
165.8 
172.2 
178.6 
187.5 

+3.8 


98.2 

98.2 

97.9 
100.0 
107.0 
108.1 
111.9 
117.0 
119.5 
126.5 
129.6 
129.9 
135.7 
139.8 
142.3 
147.3 
149.1 
154.7 
158.7 
162.3 

+2.9 








1/ Calculated by fitting a straight line to the loga- 
thms of the indexes using the least squares method. 


Source: 


DBS__Weekly Bulletin 
Bureau of Statistics), June 10, 1966, pp. 4-7. 


(Ottawa, 


Dominion 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; Ill. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
241. Austria. 40 cents. ; 282. Morocco. 45 cents. — 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 


264. Burma. 40 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. . 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 


242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 289. Spain. ‘50 cents. 

280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189. Honduras. 30 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents. 239. ‘Turkey. 45 cents. 
221. Iraq. 30 cents. 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
290. Laos, 40 cents. - -270. U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
297. Libya. 30 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
240. Mexico. 45 cents. 8 


LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES, BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents. — 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents. 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents. 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional bei gta listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR. IN-- 


Brazil. BLS Report 191. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Chile. BLS Report 224. Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 


BLS. Report No.: 
248. The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. rae 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302. How to Establish Current Reporting of oe Hours, end. Harainge 
in Devetene Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (4 pages, each country): : 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 ciabitan 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 poanteter- 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
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